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ADVERTISEMENT. 


I 


HE Reader is cautioned 
ſyſtematieal in the ſubſtance, or 
ſtile of the following Remarks. 
They are ſimply ſuch as have 


ariſen in the courſe of a three 


years reſidenee, and obſervation 


in the Auſtrian N etherlands, and 


an extenſive practice ſince in the 
ſuperintendance, and care of ſe- 
veral large eſtates, in different 


parts of England. Nothing is 


borrowed from books, or built 


upon 


(i) 
upon hearſay-authority ; what 
little they contain is, chiefly a 


deſcription of ſuch practical points 
of Huſbandry as may be adopted 
in many parts of England to great 
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advantage, And as theſe Hints | 


enable gentlemen of landed . 


whether their eſtates are ing 
managed, or not, it is hoped they 
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INTRODUCTION. 


OST of the publications upon 
M Huſbandry, which the preſs hath / 
lately teemed with, ſeem to be 
read more for amuſement than profit; 

very few, if any, of the ſchemes recom- 
mended have been carried into general 
practice; which ſhews that agriculture 
is very little attended to as a ſcignce.' 
The intelligent farmer will always know- 


„ 
and gather more from practice and ob- 
ſervation, than he can acquire from books 
and Rudy. It is upon this principle that 
I have avoided all theoretical rules; for 
if we conſult only the book of Nature, 
and obſerve her order, and the con- 
ſequences that , reſult from her prog- 
noſticks, we ſhall derive infinite ad- 
vantage from her inſtructions in all coun- 
try-buſineſs, ſince no voice is ſo loud or 
diſtin as hers. . Every plant, and weed 
characterizes the ſoil it grows upon, and 
tells us its. quality and value. A thous 


ſand, animals, and inſects foretel us hat 
wether, what ſeaſons, we ate to expect; 


andi are therefore well worthy, of our at- 


fret, among other publications of great 


moment, favoured, the world with a tre- 


giſtes of the tings of the budding, bloſ- 


th and foliage of different flowers, 
£1 | ſhrubs, 


ln 
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ſhrubs, and trees, in different years, un- : 
der the title of * The Calendar of Flite” 
and recommended it to all gardeners, 
farmers, and planters, to eonſult theſe 
appearances at all times, and to be guided 
more by them in cropping and treating 
their land, than by the regulat return of 
the months and years. Many people 
have obſerved; that when ants” wander 
carcleſly from the ſeat of their republic; 
in the ſpring of the year, a dtoughtr at- 
moſt invatiably enſues; but hett they 
daub, and plaiſter the ſides of their Rabi- 
tation, and confine themſelves” nearer 
home, a very dripping wet ſumtmmer ts 
known to follow; Swallows flyttig low, 
 occafioned by the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere: preſſing down their prey, denote 
ſpeedy rain. In a dtizzly morning, when 
the whole village is in doubt, whether it 

wild be 4 thorough wet day, of clear up 
1 B 2 * before 


1 
before noon, the ſheep will often tell | 
them, If a continued rain be to enſue, + 
they generally feed, notwithſtanding the 
moiſture, with, great eagerneis; knowing Z 
that they ſhall haye no bitter weather for 
that day. If they deſiſt from eating, herd 
together in detached parties, and creep 
under the hedges, they know the rain 
will be over ſoon enough to afford them 


time to fill their bellies. It is needleſs 
to enumerate the advantages to be de- 
rived from many n more of theſe inſtructive 
agents; I have mentioned theſe. few; in 
order to inſinuate, chat the great ſtudy 
| and ſucceſs of agriculture, the moſt uſe- 
ful e of all ſciences, indeed the nurſe of 
them all, depends upon a due inveſtiga- 
tion of nature z that the true ſecret or 
myſtery of aſcertaining the value of land, 
and knowing what plants are ſuitable and 
appoſite to particular ſoils, muſt be ob- 
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tained, by eoakilting1 her ; which re- 
duces all our profitable-roſcaxches upon 
huſbandry, merely to two points; Firſt, 
to find out, Whether our reſpective lands 
are properly applied to the uſe for which 
nature deſigned them? and next, Whe- 
ther we practiſe the beſt methods of art 
which have been hitherto adopted? In 
making this enquiry, -it will appear that 
great abſurdities are frequently. practiſed 
in the miſapplication: :of crops, or in an 

improper ſucceſſion of them; and it will 
be equally apparent, that the beſt me- 
thods of art are far from centering all in 
one ſpot. Every county ſeems to abound 
in cy and —_—y but as FR 


» 4 
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* Mr. Black aaa 4 Wa 
judges of the nature and value of land, who pradtiſes 
as 4 ſurveyor, has ſtrictly conformed himſelf to this 
idea; and the deſerved reputation which he has ac- 
quired, is the heſt proof that cap be given of kis having 
taken a ſure guide. 


3. -. farmer 


1 6 1 
farmer thinks his very worſt cuſtom pre- 
ferable to the beſt which another county 


general. practice, and the - worſt wholly 


exploded, but by the intervention, and 


example of gentlemen of property; who 
may perhaps be able, by time, and perſe- 
verance, in a great meaſure to effect ſo 
deſirable an alteration. Many and vari- 
ous are the good and bad praftices I al- 
bude to; and tis not the taſk of any one 
man to ſeparate them; but many hints 


from different people, if they are ground- 


ed upon ſound experience, may. in time 
form a complete ſyſtem of practicable 
huſbandry. According to this idea, I 


| have always conceived the Muſeum Ruſti= 


cum, to be one of the moſt uſeful modern 


have thrown in THEE reſpective mites of 
£4 inſtruction, 


ſeeing the beſt adopted and brought into 


Productions; becauſe well-meaning men 
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inſtruction, as far as their knowledge ex- 
tended, without pretending to more.— 
Upon this plan, I ſhall venture to pub- 
liſh a few thoughts upon ſuch Parts as 
have particularly fallen under y - own 
obſervation. | 
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INCITEMENT TO THE STUDY OF 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Competent knowledge of Agricul- 
ture-is the moſt ' uſeful ſcience a 
gentleman can obtain; it is the nobleſt 


amuſement the mind can employ itſelf 


in, and tends, at the ſame time, to the 


increaſe of private property, and public 
benefit. Nor is this ſtudy, ſo neceſſary 
and ſerviceable to mankind, attended with 
much difficulty, or labour ; but is even 
entertaining in the acquiſition : : for its 
chief inſtructions are to be found in the 
pleaſant and open fields, and not in the 
confined library. To gentlemen whoſe 
property is realized in land, this is one of 
the moſt important objects they have be- 
fore them. Indeed to them it becomes a 


duty, which they owe not only to them- 


_ ſelves, 


1 


ſelves, but to the community; as it bes 
hoves every man to make the moſt of his 
property, by every laudable means; and 
as the public is likewiſe intereſted in the 
produce of the earth, which the land- 
holder has greatly in his power to in- 
creaſe or diminiſh, by good or bes. ma- 
nagement. 
When gentlemen turn cheir . 
into this channel, they will never want 
employment; and may be aſſured of fit- 
ting down from their labour with the 
moſt comfortable reflections; knowing 
that their own private fortunes are flou- 
riſhing at the ſame time that the mecha- 
nic and labourer receive * from 
their exertions. | 
But it has been very common to men 
of fortune, to aim at increaſing their pro- 
perty by purchaſes, which have at beſt 
paid them only three per cent. while 
| "ij they 
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+ they have neglected the moſt obvious 
improvements upon old branches of their 
eftate, which would have paid chem at 
leaſt four times as much. Inſtead of 
running into this error, it would be bet- 
ter to conſider what particular advantages 
their eſtates derive from nature and fi- 
tuation, and whether thoſe advantages 
tre made the moſt of? whether the beſt 
modes of art are employed in cultivating 
them? and whether induſtry accompanies 
the whole ? If there be any defect, the 
remedy is eafy, and the wars is all 
that will be Ty 


APPLI- 


APPLICATION or 80IL TO Ils, RIGUT 
el. i 
T Othing can be more abſurd than to 
attempt raifing particular crops 
upon land where the ſoil is naturally ill 
calculated for their production. To, find 
out what corn, graſs, or plants are "moſt 
ſuitable and appoſite to the ground that 
is to be ſown or planted, is the niceſt part 
of a farmer's buſineſs ; and for want of 
proper attention to this main object, ill 
ſucceſs and failure is frequently the con- 
ſequence, For where an intelligent far- 
mer would thrive and grow rich, a blun- 
dering inconſiderate man will quickly re- 
duce himſelf to ruin. | 
There are rich loams, and mixed foils, 
of various complexions, which are kind 
| and 
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and favourable to the — elt 


much alike, tho very different in their 


ſcribe them ſufficiently in writing. Their 


natural produce; by the ſamples of 


ta) 


branches of the vegetable kingdom. The 
value of-theſe will be eafily- found out, 
by growing on them whatever finds/the. 
readieſt and quickeſt way to market. But 
there is a much greater number of ſoils, 
whoſe nature muſt be ſtudied before any 
great advantage can be derived from them; 
and as they are frequently blended to- 
gether, and in colour and appearance 


quality, it is extremely difficult to de- 


temper,” as I have hinted in my intro- 
duction, is beſt found out by their own 


graſſes, and weeds, which are always to 
be found on the borders and ſkirts of the 
fields, which always characterize them 
truly. This makes it eſſentially neceſ- 
fary that every man ſhould ſtudy at leaſt 

the 
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: Go nature of all natural graſſes, wild 
plants, and weeds, before he can preſume 


to be a general judge of - n, and 


- Some ſoils are however . ditting 1 in 
their nature as to be eaſily deſcribed. 
I ſhall firſt mention blue clays and 
coheſive loams, which are by nature evi- 
dently deſigned for graſs ; and if well 
laid ' down, and propetly managed, are 
generally found to be ſome of our moſt 
valuable paſtures. 
The red and black clays, if 45 be nab 
too tenacious, are in general well calcu-/ 
lated for wheat, oats, and beans; but 
require good culture. If their depth be 
conſiderable, oak likewiſe flouriſhes well 


upon them, which is alſo found to be 
of the beſt quality. | 


Sands of all kinds, and light ſoils- 
of every degree, are calculated for the 
| turnip= 


1 
turnip · huſbandry, barley, and artificial 
graſſes, . | 

Thin-ſkinned, chalky land is clearly 
adapted to the growth of beech ; which 
thrives prodigiouſly, when nothing elſe 
will grow upon it. But tho' this be a 
fact beyond contradiction, many extenfive 
tracts of high land remain naked and un- 
profitable, which, by proper planting, 
would become uſeful, and highly orna- 
mental. | 

Chalk, of greater depth, is good for 
St. Foin; as well as ſome forts of gra- 
velly-land. | 

Moodcock · ſoil generally conſiſts of 
yellow, or white clay, with a mixture of 
gravel; is ſeldom fruitful, and, beſides 
its ſtanding in need of draining, is very 
unkind, and difficult to work; and there» 

fore better devoted to paſture. 
10 ee Hap 


Na 
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All land, of every kind, which is fo 
diſpoſed in ſituation as to admit of flood- 
ing, either by rivers, brooks, roads, or- 
yards, ſhould be turned inta meadow- 
ground. 

Boggy lands which lie low, and cannot 
be drained effectually without being ſca- 
rified, ſhould be planted with black pop- 
lar and withe. Little angles and odd 
nooks, near running rivers, ſhould be 
turned into ozier-beds, or planted with 
white poplar. 

Barren heathy- lands may be profitably 
planted with Scotch firs, and wild cherry- 
trees. | 

Aſh, one of our moſt uſeful and pro- 
fitable trees, which has every farmer for 
its enemy, becauſe it obſtructs his plough, 
and is noxious to other woods, as well as 
corn; ſhould be planted in angles and 
by-places. 

| Elm, 
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ts principal nouriſhment from a 


tap-root, will do beſt in hedge-rows. 
But more of this under the article of 


T1MBER. 
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DRAINING, . 


Raining is the firſt improvement 
| which wet lands can receive; for, 
till the land be laid dry, 'tis in vain to 
beſtow any kind of manure, upon it, be- 
cauſe it ſoon waſhes away, and the ruſh 
takes poſſeſſion of it entirely, In plough- 
ed land, where the ſoil is naturally wet, 
different remedies have been attempted. 
In the famous vale ef Eveſham, in Wor- 
ceſterſpire, the land is thrown into ridges 


| from ten to thirty yards wide, and raiſed 


in the middle, to an elevation of at leaſt 
a yard above the level, which is attended 
with great loſs and inconvenience. The 


| furrows very often contain water three 


yards wide. The headlands are thrown 
up in the ſame manner, which dams up 
the water in the furrows, ſo that it can- 
not get off, but rots the ſeed, and deſtroys 
Ee © the 


1181 
the crop. When the ſeaſon is remarkably 
dry, another diſadvantage reſults from 
this awkward method. The tops of the 
ridges, if the ſoil partake at all of gravel, 
are ſure to burn. Both which di ſad- 
vantages are brought on by the extreme 
the occupiers of thoſe lands have run 
into, by increaſin g the convexity of the 
ridge from time to time. Beſides the real 
loſs they ſuſtain, it muſt be a great in- 
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convenience to occupy land in this man- 
ner, which nothing but uſe can reconcile. 
This, of all methods of draining, may 
ſafely be called the worſt; and it is to be 
lamented that no other can now be ſu g- 
geſted, in this, or any ſimilar caſe; ſince 
it would not anſwer, by any means, to ' ⁵⁶ 
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throw the ground into any other form, as 
the labour would be immenſe; and the 
manure, which has been laid upon it for 
centuries back, muſt in that caſe be bu- 

| ried, 
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land is, by throwing it into very final 
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ried, and a poorer ſoil brought upon the 
ſurface. It is therefore to be wiſhed, that 


no fimilar practice may be introduced, 
upon a like foil, in any part of England. 
Another mode of draining ploughed 


ridges of two, ſometimes four, or fix fur- 
rows only; and provided the ground be 
ploughed in ſuch a manner as to give the 
furrows a free diſcharge, this is by no 
means a bad praQtice ; becauſe it takes 
off all ſurface water, and the land is not 
more difficult to occupy, and may be 


thrown again into any other form at 
pleaſure, | 


But the moſt effectual way of f draining 
ploughed ground is that Practiſed i in Eſ- 


| ſex; where the farmers have the merit 


of laying land, which is naturally full of 
ſprings, entirely dry ; and of obtaining 
great crops where no corn would other- 

\? = Nu wiſe 
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wiſe vegetate. The common way is, to 

have a principal drain, fix or ſeven inches 
the ordinary drains, for the 
latter to themſelves into. There 
is no general rule, with reſpect to the 
proportion of ground which theſe maſter- 
drains will ſerve. Sometimes one is ſuf- 
ficient for ten aeres; but in this cafe the 
land muſt lay all one way, and the foil i 
muſt be tenacious in its nature. When 
the deſcent lies different ways, there muſt 
be a principal drain to every ſlope. But 
where there-is a good diſcharge into a 
ditch, which has likewiſe a good outfall, 
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many people prefer it to a maſter-drain, Mi 


becauſe any obſtructions which may hap- 
pen, are eaſier remedied ; for when a ſin- 


gte drain is choaked up, the place is eaſily 
found out; but when many drains are 
connected together, it is often difficult to 
find out the defect. And ſometimes the 


burrowing 
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The method of opening the Os 
drains is, to plough four furrows, throw- 
ing two each way; the two inſide fur». 
rows being ploughed deeper than the o- 
thers. After the plough, the earth is 
ſunk a ſpit deep with a common ſpade, 
and afterwards another ſpit with a land- 
ditching-ſpade, called a griping- ſpade. 
Laſt of all a ſcoop is made uſe of; to rake 
out all the looſe earth. This drain when 
compleated is about two feet deep, The 
common drains are begun, and finiſhed, 
like the principal drains; but the ſpit 


with the common ſpade is omitted; and 


therefore they are not above eighteen 
inches deep, two and a half wide at bot ; 


tom, and three and a half at the top of 


the grip. In this proportion, the nar- 
rower they are, the better. The drain is 
Wy ©. 


N 4 [ 


| than others; but ſuppofing the drains to 
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filled up as high as the top of the ſpade- 


work, with bruſh-wood-at the bottom, 
and a piece of wood, as big as a Man's 


leg, on the top; a little ſtraw is flinken 


over that, and the remainder of the drain 
is filled up with earth. The greater the 
proportion of wood, and the harder the 
earth is preſſed in, the longer will be the 


be ſuch as runs pretty free in its bran- 
ches. Elm, alder, and fallows are as 
good” as any. 


It is rather difficult to make an exact 


eſtimate of the expence, becauſe the price 
varies, in the county of Eſſex itſelf, from 
one penny to three pence per pole, in the 
workmanſhip only; and ſome land re- 
quires the drains to be nearer together 


be a pole in width from each ' other, 


which is the common fiſtance, the fol 
lowing 


duration of the work. The wood muſt 
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lowing calculation, upon an average, will 


be pretty exact for an acre : | 
. 
Sinking the ditch to obtain an outfall 7 6 
Drawing the farrows - = = 0, 26 
160 poles of digging and filling up, at 2d. 1 6 $ 


feet long to a pole, carriage in- 
cluded, at 4. per faggot '' - 
Half a load of ſtraw, and-carringe + © 7 0 
Extra-digging in the ends where the? | 
plough will not reg fo 16 


W ood, eſtimated at a faggot of twelve | 
2 13 4 


— 
L. 4 18 6 


This improvement varies according to 


the ſoil. Upon an abſolute ſand it will 
indeed barely anſwer. Upon a gravel, 
which is the ſoil where ſprings moſt 
abound, or upon A mixture of loam and 
gravel, it will laſt from five to twelve 
years. Upon a clay, of ſtiff cohefive foil, 
it will aft e But even in the for- 
mer caſe, it is apparent that it will an- 
fer the expence, as it is dome in ge- 
neral by the rack· tenants in that county, 

C 4 and 


and very frequently by tenants at will, 


1 24 1 


This kind of draining, where it can be 


practiſed, is the neateſt and beſt; but it. 


would be certainly an improvement, if 
the depth of che drains were varied accor- 
ding to the bed of the ſprings. One 
univerſal principle i in this mode of drain- 
ing muſt be attended to, which i is, to get 


a good. outfall, or diſcharge, and to draw 


all the drains obliquely, acroſs the deſcent 


| of the ground, not right down with, nor 
right acroſs the fall, The advantage i is ob- 
_ vious; for if a ſpring riſes i in any part of 


the ground, it cannot, in this caſe, have 


far to run, before it finds the means of | 


getting off ; but if the drains were drawn 


right down with the deſcent, it might 
ooze down, parallel with the drain, for 


a furlong in length before it would get 


into it, tho it were only at the diſtance of 


ten yards from it. And, on the other 


hand, 
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( 25 } 
hand, if the drains were drawn acroſs the 
deſcent upon right angles, and a dead le- 
vel, they would of courſe remain full for 
want of a free diſcharge, and not have 
W their proper effect. A little fall muſt be 
aowed; but, the leſs the fall, the greater 
W will be the duration, as the drains will 
not ſo ſoon choak up, by the waſhing in 
of the ſoil. This method of draining 
ſeems to be the moſt excellent, upon 
ſpringy land. I ſubjoin a ſketch of the 
uſual way of W theſe drains, marked 
No, 1. 
lbere is a method of ie | 
1 | with ſtones practiſed in ſome parts of 
= Somerſetſhire, and Wiltſhire, which is very 
expenſive com pared with that in Eſſex, 
but then its duration is much longer; for 
when it is well executed, the farmers 
think it completed for ever. Lord Wey- 
mouth's extenſive park, at Longleat, has 
been 


1 
bern drained in this manner, at an im- 
menſe expence, ſtones being vety ſcarce 
near him. The expence of theſe drains, 
in workmanſhip, is from fix pence to ſe- 
ven pence a pole; in Eſſex it ſcarce bears 
half that price, I ſhould prefer either of 
theſe methods according to the eaſe with 
which the materials are obtained. If! 
here is ſtill another fort of covered 
draining, which may be adopted in a very 
ſtiff, tenacious. ſoil, It is called turf- 
draining ; and, beſides that it is the cheap- 
eſt of all, I believe it to be as laſting as 
any, if the land be ſufficiently coheſive : ll 
But upon a looſe, cruinbling ſoil it is im- Wl 
practicable. This raining is of two 
kinds; in the one, the inverted turf is % 
put upon a ſhoulder, as deſeribed Ne. 2, % 
leaving a hollow part under it, and the 
remainder of the drain is filled up merely 
with the earth that came ont of it. 
The 
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The other method is, to cut out a 
wedge, in the form of a Roman fi- 
gure of Five, deſcribed No. 3; and, when 
it is taken out, to cut off about- fix, ot 
eight, inches of the bottom part of the 
wedge, and to put the remainder into 
the ſame place again, I believe, if a few 
raſhes were put round the bottom of this 
wedge, ſo as to keep the lower part from 
dropping, and the ends of the ruſhts were 
drawn upwards, between the fides of the 
drain and the wedge, it would be an im- 
provement to this laſt method. Where 
either of theſe methods are made uſe of, 
care muſt be taken, to keep off all cattle 
till the drains haye had time to ſettle, 

But open drains are to be preferred to 

che Eſſex, or any other mode of covered 
HE draining, in all marſh and boggy land, 
and in ſandy ſoils, where the hollow 
drains are more liable to be choakedy 

64 - 00: and 


28 
and in meadows, where they ſerve for 
fences, as well as laying the land dry; but 
here the ſame rule ſhould be obſerved, ta 


fink them, as much as poſſible, in the 


before- mentioned oblique directions. 

In flat countries, ſuch as Norfa/k and 
Suffalk, there is a ſort of bad meadow- 
land, which ſkirts the river, in a narrow 


form, and generally lies extremely wet, 


from the ſprings which iſſue out upon it, 
from the higher ground, on each ſide. In 
this caſe, open drains ſhould be ſunk, 
parallel with the river, on each ſide, be- 
tween the up, and the low- land, juſt at 
the top of the places where ruſhes fre- 
quently ſhew themſelvos. Theſe drains 
ſhould be ſunk ſufficiently deep, to 
catch all the ſprings, which the high 


grounds produce; and may be deeper, or 


ſhallower, as the ſprings lie. When theſe 
drains are charged to a certain height, 


9 ee 


29 ] 
they ſhould be eaſed by a ſmaller drain; 
which may be cut, occaſionally, right 
down with the deſcent ; and communi- 
cate, as an outfall, with the river; accord» 
ing to the ſketch annexed, Ne. 4. But it 
muſt be obſerved, that this laſt method of 
draining is merely contrived to guard the 
meadow land from the dripping. of the 
higher ground, as it is ſeldom wet in 
= itſelf; and this practice is by much Gs 
WW cheapeſt and moſt effectual. | 
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NATURAL GRASSES CONSIDERED, 


M. Stilling fleet, in his Obſervations 
' A upon Grafles, has deſcribed a few 
of the belt ſorts ſo clearly, that any per- 
ſon, who directs his attention to this uſe» 
ful ſtudy, may eaſily diſtinguiſh them. 
Annual meadow-grafi is one of the 
moſt valuable; for though it does not 
run ſo long in the ſtem, as ſome other 
graſſes, it produces a vaſt deal of blade of 
a ſweet and nouriſhing quality; and is 
moſt to be deſired, of all graſſes, upon 
land that is chiefly uſed for paſture. In- 
deed upon this fort of land it moſtly ſhews 
| Itſelf, Mr. Stillingfleet took notice, that 
a great deal of this graſs appeared, on a 
much frequented walk, on Malvern-Hill, 
tho' he could not find any of it, upon any 
other parts of the hill. This remark of 
his 
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his led me to ſtudy the particular nature 
of this graſs, more than I ſhould other- 
wiſe have done. And I am of opinion, 
that almoſt all land is impregnated with 
its ſeed, and will of courſe produce it, 
though not in equal quantities. So that 
it does not ſeem neceſſary to ſow it, but 
merely to encourage its growth, When 
the ſurface lies hollow, other graſſes, of a 
coarſer nature, and poſſeſſed of deeper 
roots, get the better of it, and are apt to 


4 | ſtifle it. But when the ſame land be- 


comes trodden, this graſs immediately 
ſhews itſelf; and if the preſſure be fre- 
quently repeated, it very ſoon gets the ad- 
vantage over moſt others, as may be ſeen 


at the entrance, and outſides, of moſt 


ficlds, where the feet of cattle give it, as 
it were, a new birth. So that as preſſure | 
alone does the bulineſs, it ſeems a great 
argument in favour of ſeaſonable rolling, 

which 


1 p 5 
which is indiſputably a very ine im- 


provement upon all meadow, and paſture, 
particularly upon light dry land. By this 
improvement the moiſture is more pre- 


ſerved, and the earth, being preſſed cloſe 
to the roots of the graſs, preſerves it from 
burning. Thoſe who are againſt rolling 
aſſert, that the quantity is leſſened. In 
hay, I believe, it may ſometimes be the 
caſe ; becauſe rolling, which fines the 


ſurface, and thickens the ſet of annual 
meadow-graſs, checks and weakens the 


long ſpungy graſſes, which frequently 
compoſe the bulk of the crop. But then 
the quality of the hay, after rolling, will 
be ſo ſuperior to what if would be with- 
out it, that two tons will be as good as 


three; andif the land be grazed after- 


wards, the advantage will be ſtill greater. 


1 Some of the next beſt graſſes are, the 


crefied dog-tail, the vernal, the ſheep's 
| Heſeque, 


PIP 


„ 

ſeſegue, and the „ine bent; which are all 
indications of ſound land. And the ob- 
ſervation which is frequently made, that 
moſt common things are the beſt, is par- 
ticularly verified in theſe graſſes; for 
they viſit us, in greater proportion than 
moſt others, and are equally excellent in 
hay, as in the green blade, which is of a 
fine nature. They are particularly whole- 
ſome for all kinds of cattle; and, pro- 
vided we attend to them properly, are 
much to be improved. Nothing is bet- 
ter for theſe graſſes than the ſediment of 
ponds ; or, next to this, a generous com- 
poſt made of three parts of good, freſh, 
maiden earth, or the ſcouring of ditches, 
and (if the foil be a clay, or ſtiff in its 
nature) the fourth part chalk, or lime. 
But if it be ſandy, or a light ſoil, two 
parts of maiden earth, one other part 
clay, and a fourth part rotten dung, will 

| D be 
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be beſt. This. compoſt, well, mixed; 
ſhould be laid on before Lady-Day, be 

well worked into the ground with buſh+ 
| harrows, and repeated at leaſt every fifth, 
year; which will not only be a very high 
improvement to theſe graſſes, but be the 
means of produeing a great * of white 
clover. 

Thee flote feſeque, or marſ bent, another 
moſt valuable graſs, is found in moiſt 
lands; is to be improved beyond all 


others, and at a leſs expence, merely by 
flooding; which I ſhall endeavour to.ſhew 
hereafter. 


Mr. Stillingfleet was. 3 earneſt, in 
adviſing huſbandmen to gather, and ſow, 
ſome of the beſt of theſe ſeeds in their 
ground, inſtead of filling it with the ſtale 
rubbiſh which they generally make uſe 
of. Great advantage might certainly be 
made of this hint, particularly when 

| land 
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land is laid down for meadow; or paſture. 
In this caſe, the beſt graſſes cannot be 
collected at too great an expenee; for T 
habe ſeen ' 4 ſmall ſpot of land, in the 
middle of a large piece, which was laid 

down, twelve or fourteen years ſince, by 
Mr. Stilling fleet, upon the eſtate of Mr. 
Price, of Foxley in Heręfordſbirs, with 
ſome choice ſeeds, at the ſame time 
when the remainder of the field was laid 
down with common ſeeds; and this pot 
is conſiderably better than the reſt, It 
not only appeared ſo to my judgement, but 
was allowed te be fo by Mr. Price's bai- 
liff, who! was well IG with its 
produce. 

From Mr. Stillingfleet's ee 
and my own obſervations, I am clearly of 
opinion, that any perſon who has land, 
calculated for graſs, may improve it, by 
this method of laying it down; to a much 

D 2 greater 


363 
greater degree than he can in the uſual 
way. But as he may be at a loſs ſome- 
times to diſtinguiſh the graſſes, and may 
not, at firſt, know which ſuit his ſoil 


beſt, I adviſe him to proceed in the fol- 


lowing manner, viz. Let him clean a 
piece of land effectually, and ſow dif- 
ferent natural graſſes upon different 


ridges of the ſame piece. Let others, 


mixed, be ſown upon other ridges. Give 
every ſort the ſame attention, but at the 
ſame time let each have variety of ma- 


nagement; which may eaſily be done, by 


ſetting two or three lines of hurdles acroſs 


the ridges. One part of the whole may 


be fed, another part may be mowed, 
another part may be manured with dif- 
ferent ſorts of manute. By this means, 
in two or three years, the nature of every 
graſs will be found out; and an intelli- 
gent farmer will ſoon know which to 

prefer 


1 
prefer for meadow, which for paſture 
and which to reject. 

The next beſt method of getting clean 
ſeed 1s, to hurdle off clean ſpots of ſheep- © 
downs, which have been fed quite bare. 5 
This, tho' ſeldom practiſed, is à good 
way of coming at clean natural ſeeds. 
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ARTIFICIAL GRASSES CONSIDERED, 
St. Foin. 


T HOUGH &. Fain be not ſo gene- 

L rally underſtood, nor ſo univer- 
ſally cultivated, as ſame other artificial 
graſſes, I ſhall yenture to give it the pre- 
ference to all others, not only for its hay, 
which exceeds in goodneſs eyery other 
ſort, but for the advantage of the after- 
graſs; which is particularly good, be- 
tween Michaelmas and Chriſtmas, when 
the natural graſſes begin to decline. Nor 
is it leſs. valuable on account of its dura» 
tion, by which- it ſupplies, in a great 
| meaſure, the place of meadow and paſ- 
ture in hilly countries, where there is a 
deficiency of ſuch herbage, or on ſoil 
where it canot be obtained. It is truly a 
moſt uſeful and valuable graſs, and cannot 
1 be 
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be too highly efteemed. In Wers esse 
Hamſbire, Wiltſhire, and Berkſhire, there 
are conſiderable tracts of land, ſown with - 
St. Fuin, which now tet from twenty to 
thirty ſhillings an acre, which would not 

be worth above half that rent, in corn, 
or in any other mode of huſbandry, © 
The land proper for this graſs is, chalk, 
gravel, or almoſt any mixed mould, pro- 
vided it be not wet, and that it has a 
rocky, or hard, bottom, to check the 
root, at about a foot, or fifteen inches, 
depth ; otherwiſe it will ſpend itſelf be- 
low the ſurface. This therefore may be 
conſidered as a general rule that 87. Coin 
ſhould never be MY WHO thew4 is a 
great depth of foil. _ 0D 
The ground cannot be made too clean, 55 
before it be ſown; ſo that it generally 5 
ſucceeds beſt after turnips; and, as well 
as moſt other ag: is better ſown with 
D 4 about | 
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about half the quantity of barley, which 
is uſually ſown for a full crop, than by 
itſelf, For the barley will ſhade, and 
keep it moiſt, during the firſt ſummer; 
and, at the ſame time, not injure it, as 
the crop will be lighter than ordinary. 
About four buſhels of Sr. Foin-ſeed is 
enough to an acre; and as the ſeed is 
large and coarſe, it ought to be com- 
pletely buried; and therefore tis beſt to 
plougzh it in with a very ſhallow furrow. 
The firſt autumn it ought not to be fed 
at all. Byery ſucceeding ſummer it may 
be mowed for a crop; and the ſecond 
autumn it may be fed, with any cattle, 
except ſheep, till Chriſtmas, but not 
cloſe. Every autumn: afterwards it may 
be fed with ſheep, as well as other cat- 
tle, and may be fed as cloſe as they can 
bite, provided it be laid up 5 the middle 
ba Pye. 
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The ſecond winter after ſowin g. it 
ſhould be manured with peat- aſhes, ” & 
they can be had at any reaſonable rate; 
otherwiſe, with any © ther aſhes, which 
are the beſt manute for this graſs, And 
if this dreſſing can be repeated every third 
year, the St. Foin, if it happen to take 
good root, will laſt ſixteen, or eighteen, 
years; and when the land is broken up 
again, it will be conſiderably improved 
by the. roots, which the ground will be 
full of. It does not attain its perfection 
till about the third year; and about the 
tenth it will begin to decline, unleſs 

greatly aſſiſted by manure,  - - 


Claer. | 


Clover may be eſteemed, from its ex- 
cellent quality, great produce, and me- 
liorating root, which is a great improver 
of land, the ſecond artificial graſs in point 

of 


it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that che 
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a full crop of barley, after turnips, at the 
rate of twelve pounds to an acre, 'The 
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of value. Itis DRIES. 


. * that it ſeams almoſt meedleſs to deſcribe | 


the manner of cultivating it; therefore 


beſt way is to ſow it on clean land, with 


duration of this graſs is, however, very 
Mort, except on freſh land; which points 
out the neceſſity of keeping off its ſacceſ- 
fion, longer than the common cuſtom, by 
intermixing with it as great a vatiety of 
other crops, as may be ſuitable, If it 
had not been for this defect, 1 ſhould 
have been inclined to have given it the 
preference, even to Sr. Foin. But on 
land where it has been often repeated, it 
ſeldom will continue above two years; 
and, very often, nat above one; and 
though manure will increaſe its crop, it 
will not prolong its ſtay, This graſs 

evidently 
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e 
svidently grows kindeſt after turnips ; and 


any ſoil which will bear them, is ſuitable = 


for it. The uſual way is, to mow it in 
June, and male it into hay. TWO 4ons | 
upon an acre may be reckaned a medium- 
crop. As its quality is nouriſhing, it is 
particularly good for all draft horſes, 
oxen, Ln and milch (cattle ; but not 
ſo much reſpected for ſaddle-horſes. 
Sometimes it is mowed a ſecond time, 
late in the month of Auguſt; but the hay 
of this ſegond crop is leis in quantity, and 
of an inferior quality to the former; and 
therefore, if the farmer he net in any 


gat want f Ray, he will de well 1 
feed it, inſtead of mowing it a ſecond 


When it is ſaved for ſeed, the cuſtom 
is, to feed it down cloſe until the latter 
end of May, and no longer; Which early 
ſeed is a vaſt ee far ewes, lambs, 


and 
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and other cattle, as it comes in before 
the natural graſſes. 

| Theſe are the common advantages do- 
rived from this graſs; but a much greater 
benefit may be obtained by cutting it 
4 green, as. often as it attains a ſufficient 
growth, and carrying it into ſtables, and 
yards, to be eaten, by different cattle, out 
of racks and cribs. In this manner, it 
will certainly ſupport more than twiee 
the ſtock it would do if fed off upon 
the ground, where it grew; beſides the 
additional quantity of manure that will, 
by this method, be made in the ſaid ſta- 
bles, and yards, if the fame are kept lit - 
tered with any ſort of ſtraw, or even 
ruſhes, or fern; which increaſe of ma- 
nure will fully compenſate the farmer for 
his expence, in cutting, and bringing the 
clover into the yards. I have known this 


— uſed, in many parts of En gland, 
to 
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to very great advantage; and I appre- 
hend the great difference may be ac- 
counted for as follows. The quick 


growth of this graſs, after mowing, ſhades 


the ground, and prevents the ſun from 


exhaling the moiſture of the land, ſo 


much as it would if fed bare; conſe- 


quently it continues to ſpring with more 


vigor; and the moment one crop is off, 
another begins to ſhoot up. Whereas 
when cattle feed it, they frequently de- 
ſtroy almoſt as much as they eat; and, 
beſides, bruiſe the necks of the roots with 
their feet, which prevents the clover 
from ſpringing, ſo freely as it does after 
a clean cut by the ſcythe. In hot wea- 


ther, which is the common ſeaſon for 


feeding clover, the flies too are generally 
ſo troubleſome to the cattle, that they 


are continually running from hedge to 


hedge, to bruſh them off; by which it is 
9 incon- 


inconceivable what hip pe; to the 
crop. But when they are fed in; ſtables, 
and yards, they are more in the ſhadeg 
hey thrive better; and, at the fame time, 
conſume the whole of what is given them 
without waſte. TA 
As it is almoſt a general practice, to 
ſow wheat after clover, and eſſentially 
neceſſary to manure for it, unleſs the 
clover has been manured the preceding 
year, it is greatly for the farmer's intereſt, 
and by much the beſt huſbandry, to 
- manure the clover; for, by this means, 
he greatly augments his preſent crop, and 
the land will be in fine condition for a 
crop of wheat, without any farther aſ- 
There is a ſpecies of clover called cow- 
graſs, which has been lately cultivated, 
in ſome parts of Hampphire, with great 
ſucceſs. The ground relifhes it extremely 
well, 
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well, and it is by mny farmers Nene . 
to the common clover. It grows more 
floridly, and thrives better upon poor 


land. At firſt ſight they are not eaſily x 


diſtinguiſhed ;- but, om a cloſe inſpection, 
the cow-groſs will, be: found of a darker 
green, and more pointed at the ends of 
the leaves; the ſtalk is of a cloſer texture, 
and not ſo porous as the common clover. 
Some people imagine this to be a native 
of this country, if ſo, it may be r 
worth o our attention. 


Darnel, or Perennial Rye-Grafs, 


Sometimes is uſed as an artifioial grafs, 
and is then ſown with clover at the rate 
of a quarter of a peck to an-acre. Some- 
times it is ſown by itſelf at the rate of 
two pecks to an acre, and at other times 
in the proportion of a gallon to an acre, 

10 ; with 


with eight pounds of clean trefoil (ex- 

empt from the huſk). It comes earlier 
than moſt other graſſes, and all cattle are 
particularly fond of it in the ſpring of 
the year; but towards Midſummer the 
ſtalks become dry, and cattle then refuſe 
them; therefore, in all paſtures, this f 
graſs ſhould be kept down, by being 
conſtantly fed. When mixed with clo- 
ver and mowed for hay, it may be ſpring- 
fed notwithſtanding, and is even the 
better for it; becauſe it would otherwiſe 
be ripe before the clover. When ſown 
with clover its greateſt advantage is ex- 
perienced in the ſecond and third years, 
for as the clover declines, this increaſes 
in proportion. When mixed with tre- 
foil, it is a very good graſs upon light 
land, deſigned to continue ſeveral 48 
in — 


Litern. 
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LUCERN, 


Lucern is a valuable graſs, but requires 


ſo much weeding, and attention, that it 


is not by any means calculated for large 
farms; but if cultivated upon a ſmall 
ſcale, it would prove highly ſerviceable 
in dairy- farms, or to any perſon who is 
obliged to keep horſes, and cows, and 
has but little land. 

This graſs, like St. Foin, ought to be 
checked at a certain depth, or it will 
ſpend itſelf too much under ground; but 
inſtead of a foot, or fifteen inches ſtaple, 
it will require from eighteen inches to 
two feet, and the land ought to be tole- 
rably good in quality, | 

The beſt way is, to ſow this ſeed in 
drills, at about two feet apart. The 
ground muſt be firſt made very clean, and 

E 4+. +a 
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the ſeed muſt not be buried above two 
inches deep. The firſt year it will re- 
quire an infinite deal of labour in weed- 
ing, for it has an utter abhorrence of 
every other neighbour; but, when once it 
has got good root, two weedings in a ſeaſon 
will be ſufficient; which may be done by 
women, and children. But every time it 
is cut, it ought to be hoed; and thus 
treated (with a light coat of rotten muck 
every ſpring) it will laſt ten or twelve 
years, and bear cutting four times in the 
courſe of the ſummer. The beſt way 
is, to foil cattle with it green. It is 
very nouriſhing to horſes, and cauſes 
cows to give a great deal of milk. 


T REF OII. 


Trefoil is a very uſeful graſs on poor 
land; for the cloſer it is fed, the more 
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it will ſpread ; and therefore it is highly 


uſeful in laying down land fot ſheep- 


paſtures; but is not held in any eſteem 


for dairies, as it gives the butter a rank 


flavour. Nor is it calculated for mow- 
ing; for it produces but little after-graſs, 
and the hay is of a very critical nature; 
for, if it receives the leaſt injury by wet, 
the leaves mat together, and it becomes 
mouldy, and of very little value, 


WHITE DUTCH CLOVER; 


The White Dutrh Clover, though laſt 
mentioned, is of the firſt conſequence, 
Nothing is ſo good for laying down lands 
for paſture, as this, mixed with other 
graſſes; nothing more ſweet, and hou- 
riſhing for all kinds of cattle; and, when 
uſed as an artificial graſs, it is the beſt 
ſubſtitute for the common clover which 

'E 2 can 
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can be made uſe of. But its good qua- 
lities are ſo well known, that it muſt be 


needleſs to add Wi 3 more in its 
favour. 


I purpoſely omit Burnet, as it does 
not ſeem to have had ſufficient trial, to 
diſcover what may be expected from it. 


DIFFERENT 


2 J 


DIFFERENT METHODS OF IMPROVING 
MEADOW AND PASTURE-LAND. 


EADOW, and paſture-land is 
oftener neglected than ploughed 
ground, notwithſtanding it generally ad- 
mits of a much greater proportion of 


improvement. | 
The firſt, the moſt eaſy, and the great- 
eſt of all improvements is made by flood- 
ing. In Dorſerſbire, and Hampſhire, there 
are meadows which are increaſed, from 
ten ſhillings to three pounds an acre, 
by bringing the water of the common 
river over them; which is eaſily effected 
by means of little trenches, or grips, | 
which ſhoot the water on, and draw it off 
at pleaſure, Thefe meadows are particu- 
larly uſeful for the nouriſhment of ewes, 
and lambs, in the ſpring ; and after they 
Ez _ 
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are caten quite bare, ſo late as the latter 
end of April, will often- produce, in ten 
weeks time, three tons of hay to an acre, 
without ever. receiving any kind of ma- 
nure, or any other attention, than the 
throwing them under water at proper 
ſeaſons ; which deſtroys all weeds, and 
enriches the land to a very high degree. 
There are thouſands of acres, in many 
other- counties, which might be equally 
improved. The temptation is certainly 
great enough, to put any one upon his 
mettle, to find where the thing is practi- 
cable, and to encourage him to adopt it, 
If the great difference between 10, and 
$4. an acre, in yearly value, ſtrike us, the 
difference between 15/. and 900. in the 
fee {imple of an acre, of this land, will 
ſtill more ſtrongly affect us, Tough, the 

pores be the ſame, 
There is another ſort of 1 
IT which 
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which is likewiſe very beneficial, and 
which may be eaſily adopted in all hilly 
countries. I mean that of throwing the 
ſcouring of hills, and roads, and the drip= 
ping of yards, over land. This is ſome- 
times done, and as much in Herefordſhire 
as in any other county; but though the 
improvement be immenſe, the practice is 
by no means general. The advantage is 
often ſeen by the tenant, but unleſs he 
has a leaſe, be ſeldom avails himſelf of 
it; and ſometimes it is neglected through 
indolence. But whatever motives may 
keep the tenants from availing themſelves 
of ſuch advantages, owners of land, and 
gentlemen's ſtewards, are unpardonable, 
in waving ſuch beneficial improvements. 

Flooding is truly the beſt of all im · 
provements, where it can be effected ; 
and there ought not to be a ſingle acre of 
land neglected, which is capable of it. 
| E 4 As 
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As rolling, and preſſure, bring the annual 
meadow-graſs, ſo flooding immediately 
begets the flote feſeque, or marſh bent, the 
richeſt of all graſſes; being equally bulky 
in quantity, and nouriſhing in quality. 
This is the graſs, that ſwims upon the 
tops of ponds; ſprings up where water 
has ſtood ; and which cattle frequently 
plunge up to their bellies to reach, 
Horſes, and cows, are ravenouſly fond of 
it; and, according to Mr. Stilling fleet's 
account, the blade is not only ſweet, but 
the ſeed which it produces is gathered, 
and eaten, by the common people in 
Sweden, as we eat millet. 

There is a ſort of paſture, to be found 
in moſt counties, where land lies to a 
cold aſpect, which is very much inclined 
to moſs; which chokes up the graſs, and 
impoveriſhes the land. Penning ſheep 
upon it is one way of killing the moſs, 

. and 
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and improving the paſture; and another 
good method is, to harrow it well with. 


ſharp-tined harrows, in the ſpring of the 


year, and to manure it afterwards with 
any compoſt of a warm nature. After ſuch 
harrowing it 1s a good ms to ſow 
Dutch clover. 8 
There is another ſort of e which 
produces little more than a ſharp, coarſe- 


bladed graſs, which the farmers call 


Pink, or Carnation-graſs; from the re- 
ſemblance the blade of this graſs bears to 
the blades of theſe flowers. This is the 
ſame graſs, which grows in great tufts, or 
bunches, in coppices, and has but little 
nouriſhment in it. This land wants 
draining ; and, when drained, ſhould 
have a great deal of ſtock kept upon it, 


by ſtrewing turnips before them, or fod- 


dering them with hay, to invite the an- 
aual meadow-graſs to ſpring, . 
Another 


11 
Another ſort of paſture, in many parts 
of England, is overſpread with aldere, 
and other ſcrubby wood, and buſhes ; 
which, beſides carrying a very ſlovenly 
appearance, harbours wet; and the ſhade 
renders the turf ſour. This rubbiſh 
ſhould always be extirpated. Wood and 
graſs never do well together. If it be 
neceſſary to have wood of this ſort, it 
ſhould be raiſed in ſeparate plantations, in 
the manner I ſhall hereafter point out. 
Another fort of paſture ſtill is over- 
run with ant and mole-hills; owing, at 
firſt, to neglect, in the occupier of the 
land. Such turf as this is generally old ; 
- ſometimes it is too bad to recover; but 
oftentimes, when the bills are laid, proves 
good land. There are two ways of cu- 
ring this ground; the one is by croſſing 
and hollowing up the turf, ſcooping out 
the middle part, ſpreading it about, and 
laying 


1 

laying the turf down again in the ſame 
place. This way is to be preferred, 
where the piece of land may be in view 
of an habitation, or under any ſimilar 
circumſtances, But the moſt effectual 
improvement is, doubtleſs, to pare them 
entirely off, to lay them in heaps to rot, 
which ſhould be mixed afterwards with 
a moderate quantity of lime, and then 
{ſpread over the ſame piece of land from 
whence they came. As theſe ant hills 
originated for want of rolling, it is almoſt 
needleſs to recommend rolling as a com- 

plete finiſh to this improvement. : 
When meadows are very coarſe, whe- 
ther naturally ſo, or occaſioned by ruſhes 
which grew on them, before they were 
properly drained, there is no better im 
provement for them, than ſtrewing twen- 
ty, or thirty, load of ſand to an acre over 
them, It tends greatly towards fining 
the 
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the ſurface, and generally begets a ſet of 
white clover. 

The earth is ſo generous a parent, * 
we find all land repay us for our labour, 
and ſkill; but it will appear, on the 
lighteſt inveſtigation, that no land pays 
ſo well as meadow, and paſture. Where 
improvements upon ploughed land pay a 
crown, the other generally pays a guinea. 
Therefore when land is newly laid down 
in paſture, it ought to be well manured 
the third or fourth year, let the expence 
be ever ſo conſiderable, becauſe it will 
bring a good ſet of graſſes much ſooner 
than they would otherwiſe come; and 
double the land in value for ſeven or 
eight years afterwards. 

I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with advikiig 
all farmers to be careful, not to over- 
ſtock their paſture land; for when they 
do, they are great” loſers by it. Land, 


when 
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when fed too bare, is apt to burn in 
ſummer, and to be chilled in winter. 
Beſides, the necks of the roots are ſo in- 
jured by very cloſe biting, that they do 
not afford ſo quick, or free a ſpring to the 
ſucceſſion of blade, as would otherwiſe 
be. But, on the other hand, I do not 
adviſe the leaving a long ſet of graſs on | 
the ground. The medium will agree 
beſt with all land ; and be attended with 

moſt advantage to the occupier. And 
the more ſorts of cattle feed upon land, 
at different intervals, the better. Alter- 
nate mowing, and feeding, is likewiſe 
good. The one fines the turf, and the 
other enriches it. 


THE 
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THE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF A 8UIT=s 
ABLE STOCK OF CATTLE. . 


A TEXT to the judgment required, in 
| adapting each ſoil to the purpoſe 
for which nature intended it, the ſtock- 
ing of land with proper cattle is one of 
the niceſt parts of the ſcience of farming, 
; Where nature is left to herſelf, ſhe always 
produces animals ſuitable to her vegeta- 
tion, from the ſmalleſt ſheep on the 
Welch mountains, to the largeſt fort in 
the Lincolnſhire marſhes ; from the little 
hardy bullock in the northern highlands, 
to the noble ox in the richeſt paſtures of 
Somerſetſhire. But good huſbandry ad- 
mits of our increaſing the value of the 
one, in proportion to that of the other, 
Land improved enables us to keep a bet- 
ter ſort of ſtock ; which ſhews the dou- 
ble 


CT: 
ble return the earth makes for any judi- 
cious attention, or labour, we beſtow 
upon it. The true wiſdom of the occu- 
pier is beſt ſhewn, in preſerving a due 
equilibrium between this improvetnent 
of his land, and ſtock. They go hand in 
hand; and if he negle& the one, he can- 
not avail himſelf of the other. 

We ſhould firſt conſider, what kind of 
cattle will anſwer our purpoſe beſt, in the 
cultivation of our ground ; and next, 
what ſorts pay beſt in the — | 
of our produce. 

Upon a light ſoil, where two horſes 
are ſufficient to manage a plough, or 
where, if more be employed, a quick 
motion 1s required, horſes will always be 
found 'moſt uſeful, and profitable ; be- 
cauſe four horſes on ſach land will culti- 
vate as much ground as eight oxen. But 
where the ſoil conſiſts of a clay, or any 


heavy, | 


FO 
heavy, ſtrong ground, ſuch as requires 
four horſes, and admits only of a flow 
motion, oxen will there have the advan- 
tage; and be in the proportion of twelve 
oxen only to eight horſes. In the former 
caſe, the oxen would be double in num- 
ber, in the latter, they are only as three 
to two. | 
When this diſtinction is clearly made, 
each animal will be found to have his 
excellence ; and every intelligent occu- 
pier of land will know which to prefer. 
The horſe is ſo delightful, ſo ſpirited, 
and pleafant a ſervant, that one would 
wiſh to make choice of him upon every 
occaſion ; but when intereſt is thrown 
into the oppoſite ſcale, the ox will often 
deſerve the preference. For the great 
expence of ſupporting the horſe, his na- 
tural decreaſe in value, and proneneſs to 
accident, by which that value is totally 
loſt, 
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loſt, are great draw backs in his account; 
eſpecially when we conſider the more 

moderate charge of ſupporting tlie ox, and 
the profit which is made of him, eben 
when he is paſt his labour. This is ob- 
vious; of theſe therefore I ſhall ſay no 
more; they are equally advantageous 
upon different ſoils, and neither ſpecies is 
wholly to be preferred, or 1 ex- 


cluded. 

Sheep may, next, be conſidered 28 one 
of our moſt profitable animals. Three 
great advantages reſult from them to their 
maſter, Their annual coats, their in- 
creaſe in value, or number, and the ex- 
cellent manure which they beſtow on 
land. Indeed, upon all light foils, I 
might mention a fourth advantage reaped 
from them ; ſince their treading is almoſt 
as great a benefit as their manure, © . 

Many farmers have found great advan- 


F tage, 
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tage, in buying ſheep from the pooreſt 
ſpots, as they generally thrive moſt when 
they come into a, richer paſture; like 
trees, which, endure. tranſplanting, the 
batter for coming from a poor nurſery, 
They likewiſe think, that they endure | 
folding, and penning, better than ſheep 
which are bred. on a more luxuriant ſoil. 

They are certainly right in theſe obſerva- 
tions. And therefore this reaſon ſhould 
induce the occupiers of poor land to let 
their artificial graſſes. continue longer be- 
fare they are broken up, that they may be 
able to breed the more ſheep: in which 
they would alſo find their profit, and at 
all times a ready market for them, 

With reſpect to the notion which far- 
mers are too apt. to entertain, that all 
kinds, of ſheep will nat endure penning z 
I am apt to think they labour under an 
error. 1 rather believe that all lean, or 


ſtore- 
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ſore-ſheep are the better for being fold: 
ed. They are generally more healthy, 
as they take their ſüſtenance at reg ular 
intervals, and are kept from aan the 
wet graſs too early in the morning, 
which is generally allowed to be un- 
wholeſome to chem. In the nit famous 
ſheep counties, Dor/etfhire, and Will/bire, 
penning; or folding is univerſal, And 
above all other advanta ges, this one is 
certainly obtained by it; when ſuch 
ſheep are put to fatten, they thrive much 
better, and faſter ; as oxen do, that have 
been moderately worked. 

Upon moiſt lands ſheep are not pro- 
per ſtock. The dairy will here tutn to 
greateſt account; and women and half- 
grown children will from hence find ſuf- 
ficient, and becoming employment. Where 


this is the caſe, pigs" ſhould be bred, of 
F 2 all 
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all animals the moſt profitable. Potatoes, 
and carrots boiled in the ſkimmed milk, 
and whey, make an excellent food for 
young pigs; and every one knows how 
far-an acre of theſe uſeful roots will go, 
and how profitable a farrow of pigs is to 
the breeder. But great farmers, whoſe 
ſole object is to grow corn, look upon 
hogs as troubleſome animals, and affect 
to deſpiſe theſe profits ; tho' even to them 
they would not be inconſiderable. Be- 
ſides that hog-dung is the beſt of all 
manure. 


| Upon ſtrong, florid paſture, the 5 
ox ſeems the moſt ſuitable ſtock. 


Upon turnips the Welch or Scotch 
bullock is moſt profitable. | 


Thus different land, and different pro- 
duce ſeem, in point of profit, to require 
different animals to cultivate the one, 


169 J 


and conſume the other; and it is worth 
our while to be at ſome pains to make 
the beſt application, 


a 


-- 
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Z © MANURES CONSIDERED. 


THE manuring of land is ſo ne- 
ceſſary a part of huſbandry, that 

no object is more eſſential, in the prac- 
tice of farming, than that of procuring a 
ſuitable, and ſufficient quantity of this 
uſeful improvement. We find, that the 
richeſt land will not yield a long ſucceſ- 
ſion of crops without help: at the ſame 
time that the pobrgſt ſoil will make a 
conſiderable return,*when we take pains 
to aſſt it. We ſhould therefore firſt en- 
deayour, to raiſe as much yegetable, and 
animal, manure as poſlible ; and, next, 
contrive to multiply it, by adding ſuch 
other uſeful, component parts as induſtry 
may find, in different ſituations, 415 
Nothing tends ſo much to the increaſe 

pf yegetable, or animal manure, as a ju- 
i dicdous 
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dicious choice in our ſyſtem of eropping. 
I am inclined to believe, that any limited 
portion of land, tolerably good in nature, 
will produce, if well cultivated, and pro- 
perly ſtocked, vegetable and animal ma- 
nure enough to ſupport itſelf, in gobd 
heart, for ages, without any foreign aid, 
But no exact rules can be given in writ- 
ing, what the courſe of cropping ſhould 
be, fince ſoils vary fo much. But it may 
be afferted with confidence, that the moſt 
advantageous one does not conſiſt, in the 
old mode of ſowing three crops of grain, 
in ſucceſſion, and then letting the ground 
remain two, or three years more without 
yielding any thing, under the notiom of 
recovering it by reſt, This ſyſtem ſhould 
be wholly exploded. The huſbandry of 
the Auſtrian Netherlands is, undoubted- 
ly, the moſt uſeful that is practiſed, 
There the land, like our gardens, yields 
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a crop every year without diminiſhing the 
leaſt in its own value. The whole contri- 
vance lies, in interweaving, as much as 
poſſible, the crops which are particularly 
uſeful to man, ſuch as wheat, barley, 
potatoes, beans, and peaſe, with the 
crops moſt uſeful to beaſts, ſuch as tur- 
nips, carrots, vetches, cole- ſeed, and ar- 
tificial graſſes. The more we plant, or 
ſow, to the mutual benefit of man, and 
beaſt, the nearer we are to the beſt ſyſ- 
tem; and conſequently to that which 
will produce the greateſt proportion of 
ie and animal manure, | 

The turnip- ſyſtem, in Norfolk, comes 
as near to the practice of the Netherlands, 
as any made uſe of in England; one of 
their beſt courſes 1 is divided into By divi- | 
fions, as follows; 


Wheat alter clover, or r 


be, 
2. B- 
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2. Barley. 9 

3. Turnips. | 

4. Barley, with clover, or other arti- 
ficial graſſes. „ 

5. Clover, or artificial ente, of the 
firſt year's lay, generally mowed. 

6. The ſame of the ſecond year's lay, 
generally grazed. 


To ſupport this courſe of eropping, 
they manure inyariably for wheat, and 
turnips, but not for any other crops, 
They ſupport a great deal of ſtock. by 
this means, and keep their ground in 
good heart, and yery clean ; but find an 
inconvenience, in their clover's coming 
round in too quick a ſucceſſion; by which 
means the land is tired of it. This 
ſyſtem might be- improved upon, by a 
cloſer imitation'of the Flemyb- Huſbandry, 
by dividing the land into eight divi- 


ſions, 
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lons, cropped ſomewhat in the following 


order: 


1. Vear, wheat aſter cloves of one 
year's. lay. 
2. Ditto, turnips, 

3- Ditto, barley. 
4+ Ditto, peaſe, beans, potatoes, yetche 
es, or cole- ſeed. | | 

5. Ditto, wheat. 

6. Ditto, turnips, 
| 7. Ditto, barley, with clover ſeed, 
3. Ditto, cloyer, 

By this method the ground will, almoſt 
regularly, produce an alternate crop, for 
man, and beaſt ; and the land will never 
bath the clover, becauſe it will only 
ſtand one year out of eight, inſtead of 
two out of fix, Every other crop will 
likewiſe be meliorating. The ground 
will be kept perfectly clean, and the pro- 
duce will occaſion manure enough, to 

: keep 
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keep it in good condition. I would not 
howeyer inſinuate this to be pradticable, 
except upon pretty good land, Where 
it is naturally poor, this ſyſtem cannot 
be adopted. Here ſheep. will be found 
the moſt profitable ſtock; becauſe the 
manure obtained by penning will be the 
cheapeſt and heſt improvement to be 
had; and therefore ſuch .graſs-ſeeds 
ſhould, be (own, as are. moſt durable; 
which ſhould be continued in the ground 
at leaſt four years, taking care to manure 
them well, the firſt year after Hex are 
ſowed. | 
Any intelligent farmer will I am: — 
ſuaded, fee the forge of this argument; 
and conſider a good courſe of: cropping, 
as the firſt ſtep neceſſary ta he taken tos 
wards enriching hig land. 
I would next — an \ advantage, ; 
to be derived from the quantities of mais 
den-earth 
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den- earth which are to be met with, at 
the ſides of many of our roads. Theſe; 
mixed with muck, or lime, make excel- 
lent manure for our corn, and turnips. 
In Efex,' they are particularly induſtrious 
in this practice and as the outſides, or 
ſkirts, of incloſures, though enriched by 
rotten leaves, ſeldom produce any corn, 
on account of the ſhade, and dripping, 
of the hedges, and what it does produce 
is of little value, becauſe the birds prey 
upon it; they generally ſink theſe bor- 
ders, at leaſt a foot deep, and mix them 
into compoſt, for the benefit of the reſt 
of the land, which is more expoſed to 
the ſun, and leſs liable to be preyed 
upon by the birds. Moſt eſtates afford 
a great treaſure in this reſpect; and no 
farmer is excuſable, in ſleeping over ſuch 
advantages. If it be alledged, in an- 
ſwer, that this is only a temporary ad- 
e | vantage, 
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vantage, it cannot however be denied, 
but that it muſt increaſe the ſtaple ; and - 
though it may only improve it for the 
preſent, this is no inconſiderable point 
gained. For land, like animals, when 
once it is brought into good heart, may, 
with a little care, be eaſily kept ſo; but 
when much out of condition, it is very 
difficult to be brought into a vigorous 

ſtate. ; ; 

Next to the banks in roads, and th 
borders of incloſures, the ſcouring of 
old ditches, the mud of ponds, and ſedi- 
ment of all ſtagnate waters, are particu- 
larly excellent upon graſs land; and a 
ſmall mixture of lime is well beſtowed 
among it. If theſe better ſorts cannot 
be met with, then any common maiden- 
earth, with one ſeventh part of lime, and 
one other ſeventh of rotten muck, will 

be very proper manure for moſt kinds of 
8 paſture, 


e 
paſtore, as 1 have before obſerved in 
ttoating of Natural Grafles. 

Clays, of every kind, are highly ſuit- 
able to als faridy, or light ſoils ; becauſe 
they brace the looſe particles together, 
give them ſtrength, and keep them moiſt. 

By parity of reaſoning, fand is equally 
benieficiat upon all clays, and other tena- 
cions, ſtiff land; becauſe it ſeparates the 
parts, and deſtroys their coheſive quality; 
by which: means tlie ſun, air, arid froſt 
penetrate ther the better. This muſt 
be very obvious to every one; yet very 
little of this has been done, in propor- 
ton to the vaſt improvement it may ef. 
eck, and! the variety of ſituations where 
it wilt be found to anſwer. Upon this 
laſt principle, cloſe” land, inclined to 
ſtories; m not to have them picked 
ont. 

Sand is likewiſe of great ue upon 
| . rough, 
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rough, coarſe, meadows 3 nothing fines 
the ſurface more, or * 2 thicker 
ſet of Dutch clover. 

Chalk, if it be of an unctuous, ſoft; 
quality, eaſy to diſſolve, is a moſt valua- 
ble manure upon moſt land; but upon 
ſour land, or any clay, it has a ſurprizing 
good effect; it looſens, and meliorates it, 
renders it highly fruitful, and ſweetens 
the produce, when it is in graſe, exceed- 
ingly; and, if uſed in nn hs 
be repeated for ages. | 

Marl differs greatly in. quality ; that 
which is moſt weighty, and ſoapy, when 
moiſten' d, is the beſt, If it be right 
good, and laid on in liberal quantities, ib 

throws the land into a fermentation, and 
frequently changes its very nature; ren- 

dering it highly fruitful; thougbi it: ſol 
dom has any-greati effect, before the third 
year. But it makes ample amends, when 
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it does operate; for it will be felt, with - 
out a repetition, at leaſt twenty years. 
No manure, in ſhort, is ſo laſting. Some 
people have imagined, that mar/ will not 
anſwer a ſecond time; but I am of opi- 
nion, that if a ſmall quantity be uſed in 
a a compoſt, it may be repeated, with very 
good ſucceſs, every tenth, or twelfth 
All aſhes are indiſputably good; but 
peat- aſhes are the nobleſt manure we 
have, for all kinds of artificial graſſes. 
Thoſe. who live in the neighbourhood 
of Newbury, in Berkſhire, are ſenſible of 
their ineſtimable value. There are un- 
doubtedly a vaſt number of meadows, 
and commons, in many other counties, 
where peat may be found; but, though 
its aſhes are one of the moſt valuable 
ſorts of manure the kingdom produces, 

it 


. 
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it is very little ſought. after, and very far 
from being generally known. ty. 

Soot is excellent on moſt land, bing 
beſt beſtowed on artificial graſſes, 

Maritime counties. haye many advan- 
tages over others, not only i in the oppor- 
tunities they have of, ſometimes, import - 
ing manure, but i in being able, frequent 
ly, to collect great quantities of e 
and uſeful ſea- ſand. 

Salt is known, and univerſally loved: 
to be a great ſtimulator of vegetation ; and 
gentlemen in parliament cannot ſerve 
the public, or themſelves, better, than 
by getting the duty lowered upon fo | 
much of it as might be uſed for manure, 
But this article, in my opinion, would 
anſwer beſt, when mixed with other 
coarſer manures ; and thus applied, a 
little would go a great way, and bear 
repetition, "_ it wauld not other- 

8 wiſe 


1 

wiſe do. I ſhall paſs over a variety of 
other manures, which are excellent in 
their nature, becauſe they cannot be had 
in ſufficient quantities, to effect any im- 
ptovement upon a large ſcale. Some of 
them are bones, rags, and the dung of 
poultry. Where they can be met with, 
it is to be ſuppoſed that no perſon will 
be ſo blind as not to avail himſelf of 
their uſe. | 
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MAXIMS RELATIVE TO PLOUGHED 
LAND, 


XPERIENCE ſhews, that the 
longer we keep off the ſucceſſion | 
of any grain, the better the crop will 
prove. Land delights in a variety of 
ſeeds; and loaths a too frequent repeti- 
tion of the fame grain. Clover, in parti- 
cular, may be ſown till the ground will 
be ſo thoroughly weary of it, as to reject 
it entirely, This has induced many far- 
mers, to attempt the growth of ſeveral 
ſpecies of grain, and graſſes, wholly in- 
compatible with their ſoil; thereby run- 
ning at once into the oppoſite extreme. 
True judgment will introduce as much 
conſiſtent variety as poſſible, and equally 
avoid the folly of courting objects wholly 
inappoſite. 
G 2 If 
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If the ſoil be ſtiff, cold, and ſuitable 
only to wheat, beans, and oats, it will 
be abſurd, to aim at ſeparating theſe 
crops with turnips, and barley. | The 
better way will be to interweave ſome 
meliorating crops, ſuch as buck-wheat, 
which is an excellent exchange for this 
ſort of land. The great weſt-country 
cabbage would ſometimes be a valuable 
crop here. On the other hand, upon a 
very light, ſandy foil, wholly calculated 
for rye, barley; turnips, and artificial 
graſſes, it would be equally ridiculous to 
lay much ſtreſs upon wheat, beaps, and 
oats, Here potatoes, carrots, and vetches, 
will keep the ground cool, and prove 
valuable crops. | 
Upon a loam, the advantage of both 
ſorts of grain may be united; and as al- 
| moſt all the articles before enumerated 
may be ſown upon it, there will be no 
difficulty 
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difficulty in varying the different ſpecies 
of grain. | 

Another material aud u to be attended 
to is, the ploughing at proper ſeaſons. 
In general, land receives injury from 
being ploughed in wet weather; at leaſt 
it often tends to promote the growth of 
weeds, inſtead of deſtroying them. Land 
that is deſigned for winter-fallow, ſhould 
be ploughed before the end of Novem- 


ber; ſo that it may receive the full bene- 


fit of the froſt. Provided it be ploughed 
clean, it cannot lie too rou gh. Land, 
for ſummer- fallows, ſhould be broken 
up early in May ; and every ſubſequent 
ſtirring ſhould be a croſs ploughing ; and 
if it be ploughed ſhallower, and deeper, 
alternately, during the ſummer, it will, 
in general, help to clean it the better. 
There is a method of huſbandry, prac 
tiſed in ſome counties, which ſeems to 
„ *** 
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me highly pernicious. It is called burn- 
baking, or breaſt- ploughing. It muſt 
have taken its riſe from lazineſs, Where 
land is covered with a coarſe, rough, 
ſward, or is become very foul, the indo- 
lent farmer, to avoid the pains of making 
it clean, ſolicits his landlord (or, in ſome 
places, the cuſtom is ſo prevalent, that he 
does not even aſk him) to grant him leave 
to pare and burn the turf; by which, if 
he has a dry ſeaſon, he gets rid of all his 
trouble at once; and generally procures 
three, or four, florid crops, by means of 
the aſhes. But this is obtained at a heavy 
expence to the landlord; whoſe proper- 
ty, in the fee-ſimple of ſuch land, is, by 
this means, diminiſhed at leaſt one fifth. 
The injury is ſo obvious, that no unpre- 
judiced perſon can well doubt of it. The 
ſward, or ſkin, is generally pared off, by 
this method, to the thickneſs of about 


two 
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two inches ; and as it is of 0 ſub- 
ſtance, it may be. admitted, that if the 
earth were well ſhaken out; and- ſepa- 
rated from the roots of the graſs, theſe 
two inches might be reduced to one. 
But when this two-inch-turf is burnt to 
alhes, thoſe aſhes. will not cover the 
ground to the thickneſs of a half-crown- 
piece; ſo that, upon any ſoil, this dimi- 
nution muſt be ſeverely felt for half a 
century afterwards; and upon a ſhallow | 
ſoil it is next to deſtruction. | 
Farmers will afſert, by way of reply, 
that they only burn the roots of the 
rough graſs, and that the fire does not 
reduce the earth, or ſoil. But it is well 
known, that the ſurface of all land, to a 
conſiderable depth, is nothing. but the 
relics of putrified vegetables, and plants ; 
and therefore will admit of a diminution, 
And though the crops will flouriſh for a 
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11 
few years, the great, {ag laſting, nouriſh 
ment to vegetation is by this practice de- 
ſtroyed. 

Ground will ſotnetimes be rough 
| ſkinned, and exceedingly difficult to be 
cleaned ; which, I apprehend, induced 
ſome ingenious perſon, a few years ſince, 
to invent, and conſtruct, a plough, which 
remedies the inconvenience at once. This 

plough has two ſeparate ſhears, and coul - 
ters; but both are contrived to operate 
in the ſame line, or direction. They 
are each of them ſet to any depth, and 
lay the ground the ſame way, The firſt 
pares off the turf, or ſkin ; the next 
ploughs 'up a clean body of earth, and 
throws it directly over the former, ſo as 
to bury it effectually. By which fimple 
means, the land is at once effectually 
cleaned. Whatever further working the 
ground may require, it may be done by 
ol ſhallower 
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ſhallower ploughing, to which particular 
crops may be ſuited. And there is no 
neceſſity for bringing the rough, or foul; 
part up again, till it be entirely rotten, 
Sometimes two crops may-firſt be taken, 
This method is practiſed much among 
the gardeners and farmers, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London; and might be 
every-where adopted, except where the 
land is ſtony, or remarkably ſhallow, 
Nor is this plough at all difficult to 
manage, or much harder to draw than 
one of an ordinary conſtruction. The 
inventor, whoever he was, may juſtly 
pride himſelf upon his diſcovery. | 

Deep ploughing has been greatly re- 
commended, by ſome modern writers. 
Upon particular land, where the bottom 
and top are of two oppoſite qualities, and 
neither of them right good, a mixture is 
ſometimes very benefieial; and here this 


experiment, 
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experiment, of going below the common 
depth, may ſometimes anſwer. But where 
the top and bottom, for eighteen or 
twenty inches depth, conſiſts of the ſame 
ſoil, I do not believe it is ever worth 
while, to exchange the upper part, which 
has been enriched for centuries back, for 
a part leſs rich, merely becauſe it is more 
freſh, I have indeed obſerved, that deep 
ploughing (except for ſome particular 
grain and plants) is by no means neceſ- 
ſary. The vegetation of ordinary corn, 
and graſs, does not require any great 
depth. In many parts of Cornwall, the 
land is exceedingly fruitful, though the 
ſoil is extremely ſhallow ; and, in many 
other counties, they find, by experience, 
that they ruin their land by ploughing 
below the uſual depth. Beſides, when 
land is ploughed very deep, the roots of 
the weeds are only turned over, and re- 
EP moved, 
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moved, and hardly ever thrown upon the 
ſurface to wither ; but clean, ſhallow, 
ploughing diſlodges, and deſtroys them 
much more effectually. Nay hand-hoeing 
is allowed by every body, to do more to- 
wards cleaning land than a ploughing. 
And even the pernicious practice of burn- 
baking, which I have juſt ſpoken of, ef- 
fectually cleans land, though it only goes 
two inches deep. This ſeems to ſhew, 
that very deep ploughing is by no means 
neceſſary, towards cleaning land; and it 
muſt be univerſally allowed, that the 
longer we keep our manure within three, 
or four, inches of the ſurface, the better; 
eſpecially upon a light ſoil, from which 

it ĩs apt to ſink, and eſcape too ſoon. 
With reſpect to the ſort of plough 
which merits preference, there is none 
which can, perhaps, be univerſally re- 
commended. But upon all ſandy, or 
loamy- 
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loamy-land, the Norfolk whetl-plough, 
with one handle, which is extremely 
light in its conſtruction, clears its furrow 
remarkably well, and is effectually worked 
with two horſes, ſeems the beſt; and is 
moſt like what they uſe in Flanders, 
where they frequently plough their land 
with one horſe. Next to this plough, 
there has been an iron fving-plough 
lately invented, in Suffolk, which is very 
light, and uſeful; and many give it the 
preference to the former. I mention 
theſe two only, becauſe they are a horſe's | 
draft eaſier than moſt other ploughs, and 
do their work as well as it can be done. 
For the buſineſs of clean, ſhallow plough- 
ing, the Norfolk plough is, perhaps, better 
than any aller. 
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IMTROVEMENTSs, AND THEIR EX= 
PENCES, 


"HE beſt advice which can be given 
to a man of fortune is, to perſuade 
him to carry on all improvements, which 
are out of the common way, at his own 
expence, There are but few tenants 

capable of ſinking any conſiderable fum 
of money, even when the proſpe& of a 

return is ever ſo promiſing ; they can 
much better afford, to pay an increaſe of 
rent, equal to ten per cent. for ſuch mo- 
ney as the landlord: may lay out upon ju- 
dicious improvements, than they can, ta 
ſink a leſs adequate ſum in ready money. 
But the gentleman's purſe, and the far- 
mer's labour, will do great things, when 
the contract between them is ſo contrived 
as to yield them mutual benefit, A vaſt 
| deal 
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deal of land might be more than doubled 
In value. by draining ; but the improve- 
ment, though obvious to every obſerver, 
is generally neglected, either becauſe the 
tenant's term in the premiſes is not long 
enough, to reimburſe him the expence, 
or elſe for want of ready money to diſ- 
charge it. The landlord, in this caſe, is 
much to blame; for, let the cauſe be 
which it will, he may apply the proper 
remedy. If he chooſe to lengthen the 
term, the tenant will generally do the 
work; but if he does not chooſe to grant 
2 farther term, he ſhould at leaſt pay the 
expence of the improvement, take pro- 
per intereſt for his money, during the 
remainder of the exiſting demiſe, and 
then he would have the benefit of its re- 
verſionary value, after its expiration. If 
money be wanting to the landlord, as 
well as the' tenant, it may be worth 
10 while 
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while to ſell a part of his eſtate, to im- 
prove the reſt. Next to draining, clay- 
ing, marling, and chalking deſerve libe- 
ral encouragement ; and where a tenant 
has ſpirit to ſet his hand to theſe capital 
objects, leaſes, of twenty-one years at 
leaſt, ſhould never be with-held; for, 
where they are, the owner of the eſtate 
is guilty of a preſent injury to the pub- 
lic, and a future one to his own poſte- 
rity. Eſtates, undoubtedly, ought to be 
let for their fair value. The bad effects 
are equal, whether they be under - let, or 
over-let; in the one caſe, the tenant is 
frequently negligent, in the other, he is 
diſcouraged; but, when the true value 
of an eſtate is known, and a good tenant 
offers, it is unreaſonable to expect him 
to riſk his property, without putting him 
upon a footing of ſome certainty. And 

therefore 


| CF  -- 
therefore land-owners who refuſe leaſes, 
in ſuch caſes as this, merely becauſe 
they will keep their tenants in a ſtate of 
ſubmiſſion, and dependence, are inex- 
euſable in ſuch conduct; becauſe they 
prefer a ſimple. gratification to their real 
intereſt, and to the more enlarged no- 
tions of contributing, all they can, to the 
advantage and proſperity of their country. 
Even in the ſingle buſineſs of collecting 
different ſorts of manure together, it 
cannot be expected, that a tenant at will 
ſhould look forward, beyond the im- 
mediate crop which he is preparing to 
put into the ground. 5 8 

There is an infinite field for improve» 
ment, in numberleſs other points, which 
almoſt every large eſtate admits of; and 
of which every owner may avail himſelf, 


dy a ſpirited application of a little ready 
en money. 
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money. The mode is certainly practi- 
cable, and promiſing in its effect; and 
thoſe who adopt it, will 2 their advan 
tage in it, 
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WASTE LANDS CONSIDERED, AND 
TEIA '$UITABLE TMPROVEMENT 
SUGGESTED, E! 


4 HOS E who have made obſerva- 


tions upon the wealth of this 
country, have conſidered our extenſive 
foreſts, chaſes, and commons, as one of 
the greateſt reſources remaining to us; 
and have lamented, that ſuch noble tracts 
of land ſhould be ſuffered to lie in a ne- 
glected, unprofitable ſtate, while lands of 
a worſe quality are cultivated, in many 


unhealthy parts of America, The fo- 


reſts, and chaſes alone, would be a trea- 


" ſure, under proper regulations; they are 


naturally the fineſt ſpots, the beſt nurſe- 
ries this country affords for the produce 


of Timber; and if judiciouſly planted, and 


well protected, would hereafter furniſh 
almoſt 


» > 
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almoſt a ſufficient quantity for- all the 
purpoſes of the navy ; but at preſent, 
there are fo many different intereſts ſub- 
fiſting upon them, that in point of real 


value, they are little more than blanks 


in the kingdom. Time, it 1s to be hoped, 
may correct this defect, and render them 
of advantage to ſociety. 

Many other waſte lands are at the diſ- 
poſal of individuals, and thoſe I ſhall 
principally conſider ; but it will not be 
amiſs to examine, firſt, the objections, 
which are often made againſt incloſures 


of this ſort. 


It is obſerved by the advocates for 
commons, that they are of great uſe to 
the poor. That a greater number of 
people are ſupported, by means of them, 
than would be without them ; and that 
a vaſt number of young cattle are likewiſe 
bred * them. Theſe obſervations are 

H 2 1 


16 
generally made by well-meaning people; 
and there is ſomething very humane, and 
ſpecious in their concluſion. But on ex- 
amination, it will appear, that cottagers 
who live at the ſides of commons, generally 
neglect the advantage they have before 
them. There is not, perhaps, one out of 
| fix, upon an average, that keeps even 4 
cow ; and, being. generally tenants, and 
ſeldom owners, they rent theſe miſerable 
habitations proportionably high, on ac- 
count of their ſituation. It is the owner, 
therefore, and not the occupier of theſe 
cottages, who, in fact, gets what advan- 
tage there is to be had, The cottagers 
themſelves are not, in any ſhape, more 
comfortable than thoſe who live in pa- 
riſhes, where there are no commons; be- 
cauſe if there be any advantage to be de- 
rived from their ſituation, they do not 
enjoy it without Paying for it. But I am 
Tiles; 2 inclined 


— 
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inclined toelieve, that the precarious 


profits of, common ſometimes diſap- 
point them; and that cönſtant, regular, 
labour is a better ſupport; at leaſt it 
would be, provided gentlemen of fortune 
would take the laborious poor more un- 
der their protection; for which I ſhall 
venture, in another place, to ſuggeſt a 
plan. . | 

As to the advantage which population 


is ſaid to receive, it bears no proportion, 
to what it would do, if theſe commons 
were cultivated, and diſpoſed into proper 
| allotments, It may be aſſerted, that, 
within thirty miles of the capital, there 
is not leſs than 200, ooo acres of waſte 
land. Theſe lands, in a proper ſtate of 
cultivation, allowing fifty acres to a fa- 
mily, one with another, would find em- 
ployment for, at leaſt, four thouſand 
families. It never can be ſaid, with 
S 
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truth, that theſe waſtes lupo, in them- 
ſelves, without other help, * half that 
number of people in their preſent ſtate. 
Beſides, theſe lands, when cultivated, 
would not only ſupport the people em- 
ployed upon them, but would be ex. 
ceedingly uſeful in the ſupport of others, 
who follow different employments. 

The argument made uſe of, relative to 
the advantage of raifing young ſtock, has 
much leſs foundation to ſtand upon, 
Every one knows, that all commons are 
wholly neglected, No draining, or any 
improvement upon them, is ever under- 
taken ; fo that the produce is very tri- 
fling, compared to what might be ex- 
peed from the ſame ſoil, if it were pro- 
perly managed. Their being fed at all 
feaſons, is another diſadvantage which 
commons lie under; and as neither fur- 
face: water, or ſprings, are ever led off, 
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they frequently occaſion the rot, and 
other diſtempers in cattle; and often do- 
{troy as many as they ſupport. _ 
Many pariſhes poſſeſs a right of com- 
mon upon a thouſand acres; which, if 
cultivated, would be worth from 500 4. 
to 1000 J. a year. In theſe, the poor- 
rates are, generally, higher, than where 
there is no common at all. To account 
for this, it is replied, that there is a 
greater number of inhabitants, than there 
is in a pariſh, of equal ſize, where there 
is no common. Very true; there may 
be more inhabitants, in proportion to the 
cultivated parts of the land, in the one 
pariſh, than in the other; but if the pa- 
ciſh which has the common, were all 
cultivated, as well as the other, the poor 
would find fuller employment; and ag 
the proportion of profitable land would 
be greater, the rates, of courſe, would be 
| H 4 eaſed ; 
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eaſed ; for admitting that there would 
be. as much paid as before, there would 
be a greater quantity of land to furniſh 
the ſupply ;, and, in this point of view, 
landed property would be better ena- 
bled to ſupport its poor, where commons 
are incloſed, than where thoſe com- 
mons remain unimproved. 
lt may be ſuppoſed, that two-thirds of 
all the commons in England will admit 
of improvement. Many parts, by judi- 
cious draining, would make good paſture- 
land, and dairy farms, which would be 
very uſeful, and profitable, and are every- 
where wanted. Other parts, which now 
produce furze, would bear good corn, 
Even a great deal of heath-ground would 
produce turnips, light grain, and artificial 
graſſes; eſpecially where clay, mar], or 
chalk can be obtained. In Norfolk vaſt = 
tracts of this land have been improyed, 
to 
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to the mutual advantage of Ehdlord, and 
tenant, and to the great benefit of the 
country. 

To ſuch gentlemen as have objects of 
this ſort before them, the following 
hints may, perhaps, be acceptable, 

Where incloſures are made, which are 
deſigned for paſture, the fences ſhould be 
contrived, to anſwer, as much as poſſible, 
the uſe of drains; and it will be adviſe- 
able, to fink the ditches to a good depth 
at once. Having this double advantage 
in view, ſuch new incloſures ſhould 
be made more in parallelograms, than 
ſquares ; the longeſt fides lying acroſs 
the deſcent, as much as the ground will 
admit of. And as it is very material, to 
raiſe the fences as ſoon, and as cheap ag 
poſſible, it is a good way to ſow furze- 
ſeed, on the top, and at the back-ſide of 
the ditches, It has a quick growth, keeps 
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the layer warm, and ſheltered, makes a 
fence in a few years, and, in ſome parti- 
cular parts, where people keep a watch. 
ful eye upon their cattle, will render the 
expence of poſts and rails unneceſiary. . , 
Parts deſigned for tillage, in the ſum- 
mer preceding their being broken up, 
ſhould have the furze, goſs, fern, or what- 
ever is upon it, effectually cleared away, 
and the roots ſtubbed up. Early in the 
enſuing winter the ground ſhould be 
ploughed up, with a ſtrong plough, and 
left in rough furrows, till a month after 
Candlemas, that the froſt may penetrate, 
and chaſten it. Then it ſhould: have a 
briſk croſs-ploughing, and afterwards an 
harrowing. In the ſpring of the year, 
and all the enſuing ſummer, it ſhould be 
| fined, cleaned, and ſweetened by frequent 
| ploughings. The remaining roots, and 
rubbiſh, may be ſhaken out, and burnt, 
The 
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The next winter it ſhould be laid up 
again in ridges, as high as the plough 
can lay them. In May following, two 
buſhels of buck, or French wheat, may 
be ſown upon an acre ; or, if the ground 
be pretty good in quality, or ſtrong. in 
nature, it may anſwer better to ſow it 
with cole-ſeed in July, or Auguſt follow- 
ing. The buck- wheat ſhould be plough- * 
ed under for manure, when the ſap, or 


milk, is in the ſtem, and the flower in 
full bloom, juſt before the ſeed begins to 
ſet; and this ſhould remain under fur- 
row, without diſturbance, till a fortnight 
before Chriſtmas. Buck-wheat generally 
thrives better than any thing elſe, on this 

| ſort of | ground, as a firſt crop, and very | 
often the crop is not contemptible. 

The cole-ſeed, if it produce ever 10 
light a crop, will be of vaſt adyantage, as 
it will invite the ſheep upon the land; 

and 
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and their treading and manure, will be 
of great benefit. They may be kept on 
ſuch parts, from the latter end of No- 
vember, to the middle of April, in feed- 
ing off this crop, The next ſummer 
turnips ſhould follow, according to the 
mode of cultivation I have deſcribed in 
another place. Upon this ſort of land, 
the whole crop of turnips ſhould be fed 
off where they grow, contrary to the 
practice which I recommend upon an 
improved farm, Two ſorts of ſtock will 
be proper for the conſumption of the 
crop. The turnips ſhould be hurdled 
off in ſmall lots. The firſt parcel of cat- 
tle ſhould be ſtock, deſigned for the 
butcher, and ſhould have a freſh bait 
every day. The other parcel may be lean, 
or ſtore-cattle, which will thrive well on 
the refuſe. After theſe turnips, barley; 
with graſs ſeeds, may be ſown ; and theſe 
6; graſs 
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graſs ſeeds ſhould be continued at leaſt 
two years. When the land is broke u p 
again, it will be fit for a regular courſe 
of huſbandry, And about this time, it 
will be proper, to begin caſting the clay, 
marl, or chalk, whichever may be eaſi 
eſt come at. The land will want ſome 
ſuch aſſiſtance, to finiſh its improvement; 
and it will be improper to lay it on be- 
fore, as the ground ought to be firſt 
ſettled. | 

In the courſe of my practice, I have 
been inſtrumental in the improvement of 
conſiderable tracts of land of this ſort ; 
and have generally found it anſwer ex- 
tremely well ; for if the ſoil be tolerably 
good, and the method of improving it 
prudently conſidered, it is very often an 
eſtate created at a moderate expence, 
The beſt method of improving waſte 
lands is, that which tends to the mutual 

| adyantage 
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advantage of landlord, and tenant. This 
may be eaſily done, by accommodating 
the latter with a leaſe of thirty years, 
and allowing him all the furze, fern, or 

| whatever may be upon the land, at the 
time the improvement is begun, toge- 
ther with all he can grow upon it, du- 
ring the firſt three years of the term, 
without requiring any advance of rent. 
In the mean While, the landlord ſhould 

be at the expence, of erecting all neceſ- 
fary, new fences, gates, and buildings; 
and, at the end of the firſt three years, 
be at the farther expence of half the 
charge of marling, chalking, or claying; 


which half of the expence will be, from 
thirty ſhillings to three pounds an acre, 
according to the diſtance, and difficulty, 
in getting the manure. Here the land- 
lord's whole expence ends. For the next 
| three youre,” the tenant ſhould pay five 


ſhillin g5 


fin 


millings an uche, yearly; for the next 
ſeven yeats, ſeven and fix pencd an nere; 
and for the remaining ſeventeen years of 
the demiſe, ten millings an acre ;. which 
may be ſuppoſed to be the medium value 
of this ſort of land when the cultivation 
is completed. Some, of oourſe, will be 

of more, and ſome of leſs valae. This 
method 1 have known to anſwer 3 but, | 
where a gentleman has ſeveral farms, in 
the neighbourhood of any large waſte, 
which he wants to improve, it will. be 
beſt to divide the object among ſeveral 
tenants, as leſs expence will be required 
in buildings. Beſides, where a man takes 
a large tract, ſufficient for a farm of it - 
ſelf, he will be ſeven years in clearing, 
and breaking the whole of it up; and it 
is not reaſonable, to expect that his 
leaſe of thirty years ſhould commence, 
before the time of his clearing the 
| laſt 
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laſt part. Upon theſe germs, there are 
induſtrious men enough to undertake 
ſuch improvements. A few words, and 
figures, will ſhew the landlord's advans 
tage in it, I will calculate upon 500 
- actes, under every diſadvantage ; ſup» 
poſing it worth two- ſhillings an acre in 
its natural ſtate, and ten ſhillings an acre 
when improved, | 
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This eſtimate is drawn, as as though the 
_ whole of the 500 acres were broken up - 
in the firſt year, and brought into condi- | 
tion, to receive the chalk, marl, or clay, 
the fourth year, as it ſhews the advan- 
tage of this im prbuement in à clearer 
munter, that it could otherwiſe have 
been done. Thie fame feale of caleula- 


tion my be applied, to a e or lelt, 
| proportion of Sed; | 
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CULTURE of TURNIPS. | 


HE culture of turnips being one 
1 of the moſt. capital branches in 
agriculture, and the beſt method by no 
means generally underſtood, I ſhall give 
an exact deſcription of the Norfolk prac- 
tice, originally. brought, into that country 
from Flanders; and annex ſuch remarks 
upon the uſe, and advantage, of this 
excellent root as may recommend the 
ſame mode in other parts of the | king- 
dom, where this * of ee is not 
ſo well underſtood, : 

In Norfolb, this pane anfivers 5 585 
material purpoſes : it cleans the ground, 
which has been. fouled by other crops ; 
ſupports a vaſt deal of ſtock; and is an 
excellent preparative for almoſt every 
ering crop. particularly for barley, 
5 | I 2 and 
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and graſs-ſeeds. The 'Norfolk farmer, 
ſenſible of its great importance, ſpares 
no pains, or expence, in the cultivation. 
He confiders it as his ſheet · anchor, ot 
the great object on which his chief de- 
pendance is built. „ 
Wheat, barley, or ok e is gene 
rally choſen, for the bringing on turnips. 
The ground ſhould be plou ghed very 
ſhallow, ſome time before Chriſtmas, fo 
as to ſkim off the rough furface only; 
and in the month of March following, it 
ſhould be well harrowed ; and, after har- 
rowing, have a croſs-ploughing to its full 
depth, If any weeds ſhew themſelves, 
it ſhould be harrowed again, about 7 
week, or ten days, after this ſecond 
plaughing; but, if the land be in i 
clean ſtate, it is better without this har- 
rowing; for, the rougher it lies, the 
better, In this Date, it may remain till 


the 


17 J 
the middle of May, when the Lent ſeed» 
time will be finiſhed, and the farmer at 
leiſure to work, and attend, his ſummer- 
lays. At this time, it ſhould have an- | 
other ploughing, of equal depth to the 
laſt; and, if the weather be dry; and the 
ſoil ſtiff, be immediately harrowed after 
the plough. If the ſoil be light, it may 
ſuffice to do it at any time, within a 
week. By. the beginning of June, the 
ground ought to be perfectly clean; and 
if the ploughings here recommended, be 
not ſufficient for that purpoſe, more 
ſhould be beſtowed. About this time, 
upon a ſuppoſition that the ground be 
clean, ten good cart-Aoads of manure 
ſhould, be laid on to an acre, regularly 
ſpread, and ploughed in quite freſh, 
about half the depth of the two former 
ploughings; unleſs the land has been 
manured for the preceding crop; in which 
ü 12 caſe, 
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caſe, the manure may be ſpared for tur- 
nips, as it ſometimes is, though always 
well beſtowed, if it can be had in ſuffi- 
| cient quantities. In this ſtate it may 
remain, till about the twenty-firſt of 
June, when it muſt be well harrowed, 
to blend the foil and manure together, 
Thus harrowed, it muſt be ploughed to 
its full depth ; and the harrows drawn 
over the ground, only once, the - ſame 
way it is ploughed, The ſeed is then 
immediately ſown, upon the freſh earth 
not even waiting for the ploughing of 2 
ſecond ridge. A quart of ſeed is the 
quantity generally ſown upon an acre, | 
The ſeed is to be well harrowed in, 
only twice, the tame way as the ground 
was ploughed. The beſt, and neateſt, 
finiſh is, to walk the horfes, which draw 
the harrows, | the” firſt time, and trot 
them the laſt. Thee harrows ſhould be 
| ſhort» 
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the better. The width of the ridges max 
be varied, from four tb ten yards, accors 
ding to the natural wetneſs,” ot dryneſs, 
of the ſoil. The manure may coriſiſt of 
ane fifth maiden · earth, marl, old ce- 
ment from walls, or almoſt any rubbiſh, 
and four-fifths muck ; which ſhould be 
laid together, ſome time in the winter; 
the muck on the top; and ſhould be 
turned over, and. well mixed together, at 
leaſt a fortnight before i is made uſe of. 
If the ſoil be light; the muck cannot be 
too 4hort; nor too rotten ; but if the 
foil be tiff, and coheſive, the longer ine 
muck ic, che better; becauſe it will keep 
the ground open; and land for turnips 
cannot lie tot light. There is another 
manure, which anſwers extremely well 
for turnips, viz. malt-duft or combs, 
about twenty ſacks" to an acre each 
14 N ſack 
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fack containing as much as can be 
heaped upon three buſhels. The price, 
at this time, in Norfo/k is, one ſhilling 
and nine pence a ſack; which is not 
very dear, when the caſe of the carriage 
is conſidered; for a waggon will carry 
enough for three acres, This ſometimes 
is only harrowed in, inſtead of being 
ploughed in; for it ought not to be bu - 
ried above two inches at moſt. Some 
ſort of manure is eſſentially neceſſary for 
turnips; and the liberal uſe of it is, per - 
haps, one of the principal cauſes, why 
the fly does not deſtroy the plant in Ner- 
oll, ſo often as in many other counties. 
The ground, by this treatment, being 
in good heart, and the ſowing of the 
ſeed ſo timed, as to make it ſtrike root, 
juſt. as the mature begins to operate 
upon the land, the plant is generally 
e on with ſuch vigour, that the 
rough 
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rough leaves form the ſooner, and put it 
out of danger much earlier, than in thoſe 
counties where they do not manure, and 
take theſe precautions. For there the 
plants come up ſo weak, and languid, 
that they are often deſtroyed in their 
infancy, which has always been a great 
diſoouragement to the cultivator. J 
The niceſt part of the turnip-huſ- 
bandry yet remains to be treated of, viz. 
Hoeing, without which all the former 
labour is thrown away. Ground pre- 
pared, and treated in the manner before- 
deſcribed, will, in about a month from 
the time of ſowing, if the ſeaſon be kind, 


produce plants large enough for hoeing. 
If they cover a ſpace of three inches in 
diameter, they will be of a proper ſize; 
and ſhould then be hoed with a ten- inch 
hoe, and ſet at fifteen inches apart, with» 
out paying any regard to the apparent 

| health, 
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health, in the choice of thoſe which are 
left. The expence of the firſt hoeing is 
four ſhillings an aere. About ten days 
after the fiſt hocing, or a fortnight at 
fartheſt; the: ground muſt be hoed: a ſes 
cond time, ih ust it. the mould eu- 
| tually boese de plants, and to check 
any rifing regt. This ſecond hoeing is 

4 ann the brit; The expence 
is from two ſnillings to ee 
acre About a fortnight or three weeks 
after Miohacimas, the turnips will. be fi 
for conſumption;..and may be uſed from 
that time :to April, unleſs. .the. fro 
ſhould. injure them. The al moſt inva- 
riable practice in -Norfplk is, to draw the 
whole of the:erop from art land, and 
give them/to-cattle in eribs in the yard, 
or irew them before their oattle on ſome 
* paſture or clean Aubble-and. The 
une vet derived fromithis is very great. 
In 


F 9-3. 
In the firſt place they avail themſelves of 
every turnip, and the cattle have the 
comfort to eat them off a dry place, 
where they go twice as far, and do them 
more fervice' than they would trodden 
into, and picked out of the dirt where 
they grew. Even upon light land they 
draw half the crop, that is, every other. 
ridge, of every other half- ridge,  accor= 
ding to the fize of it, and hurdle off the 
other half, to be conſumed by bullocks 
and ſheep in freth portions; as they re- 
quire them; letting the fatting ſtock in 
firſt, and the ſtore-cattle afterwards to. 
eat up the offal parts. If the lattet are 
neat cattle, another great advantage 18 
derived by putting them into the ſtraw-= 
yards at night, where the extra quantity 
of urine, occafioned by feeding on the 
turnips in the day-time, contributes to- 
n gene TAR +85 453% ee 
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wards their making more, and better, 
manure than they otherwiſe would. 
This method of drawing one half, 
and conſuming the other where it 
grows, ſhould be the univerſal rule; but 
wet ground will not admit of it. By 
this practice it is clear, that a Norfolk 
farmen manures twice at one expence; 
for, half the turnips conſumed where 
they grow, beſides the manure laid on 
when the crop was ſown, will leave the 
ground in an excellent ſtate for barley, 
and artificial graſſes ; and the other half 
ſtre wed before cattle, on clean paſture or 
ſtubble, will improve it as much as a 


moderate coat of dung: and this very 
ſtubble-land in Norfo/k, is often ſown 
with turnips the ſucceeding year, without 
any other manure, and does very well; 
bat, when this is the caſe, the ſtubble 
cannot receive the firſt ploughing till 

11 | March. 
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March. There isfomething ſo rational 
in this mode of cultivating turnips, and 
the benefit reſulting from it is ſo 'obvi- 
ous, and conſiderable, that it is a matter 
of wonder how any farmer can heſitats 
in adopting the practice: yet I have ne- 
ver found that perſaaſion alone will pre- 
vail with men, accuſtomed to a different 
method of culture; ; and am inclined to 
believe, that nothing will be a ſufficient 
inducement but example, which ſhould 
be ſet by gentlemen of landed property, 
as well for their own Wag: as that 

of the public. 1 
If this method of raiſing um ſhould 
be thought too expenſive, to anſwer in 

general practice, it ſhould be conſidered, 4 
that when the crop'is good, twenty acres, | 
will fatten at leaſt fifteen bullocks, and 
ſupport ten followers, or ftore-cattle; 
for twenty-five weeks; or ſheep, i in the 
y proportion 


5 
; 
hl 
| 
| 


"duce fine Crops of Corn, and turnips, and 
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proportion of eight tg, one bullock ; be» 
fides the infinite advantage which this 
ſyſtem of agriculture is of to the land, 


by cleaning, meliorating, and preparing 


it for other ſucceeding. crops, which is 
an object very much beyond the former 
in point of real profit... F ar it is evident 


beyond contradiction, that almoſt all the 


Norfolk eſtates have been improved, in 
the proportion of forty per cent. at leaſt, 
merely by: marling, and this method of 
raiſing turnips ; and many thouſands of 
acres which before grew vothi ng but 
furze, ling, broom, and fern, now pro- 


ſupport a prodigious number of n 
and other cattle. 
The white-loaf, or eee 


turn! ips, are generally eſteemed the beſt 


ſort, and next to them the purple. 
For the information of ſuch perſons 
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as may not underſtaud the manner of 
treating 'turdips for. ſeed, it may not be 
amiſs to remark, that if tlie ſed be ga- 
thered from. turſips which are ſowin for 


three or four years'ſucceflively; the roots 
will be numerous and long: and the 
necks, or part between the turnips and 
the leaves, will be very coarſe and big; 
and if they be tranſplanted every year, 
theſe. parts will be too fine; and the tap- 

roots will diminiſh too much. The beſt 
way is, to gather the ſeed from the tur- 
nips which are tranſplanted one year, 
and ſown the other; or, if they'be tranſ- 
planted once in three years, it will 
keep the ſtock in very good condition. 
The method of tranſplanting is, to 

take up the turnips choſen for ſeed 
about Chriſtmay; to eut off their tops, 
and to plant them as near the houſe 
r 


off 


1 
off the better; Which is a material conſi- 
deration, for they are very fond of the 
ſeed, which will be fit to gather in July. 
In many parts of England, the reaſon 
aſſigned by farmers for not growing tur- 
nips is, that the ground is too wet to 
admit of their being fed off. They will 
often allow that they can grow turnips, 
but think them of no value, unleſs they 
ean conſume them on the ſpot. This, 
to à Norfolt ſurmer, would be no reaſon 
at all; for there are vaſt tracts of 
land with them in the ſame ſituation; 
and when they cannot eat their turnips 
where they grow, they draw them with- 
out heſitation, and almoſt- to the fame 
advantage. This objection therefore falls 
to the ground; and it may be aſſerted 
with confidence, that if other counties 
would copy this practice of growing, and 
drawing their turnips, there might be 
* 3 five 
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fre times the quintry raiſed that ther i 


| now is. 


I cannot cloſe this ſubjet, dnt 
venturing to give even the Norfolk farmer 
one piece of advice, which I flatter my- 
ſelf will be Fam if he will 
attend to t. 

In very hard froſts it is a difficulty t to 
pick the*turnips/ out of the ground; 
and the poor cattle are obliged to thaw 
them in their mouths, before they are 
able to eat them. The froſt, when, it 
ſucceeds a wet ſeaſon, and then breaks 
into a ſudden thaw, is very apt to rot 
the turnips ; and in the latter part of the 
winter thoſe which are ſtill left in the 
ground, are. apt to draw, and exhauſt it 
very much, - without doing themſelves 


any good, but rather injury, by running 
into ſtem, To remedy theſe inconveni- 


' Wye 1 

"ences, I think it would anſwer extremely 
well, to ſink ſome few beds. in the 
ground where the turnips grow, about 
two feet deep, of a eonſiderable width, 
and to lay five or ſix layers of turnips 
into them one upon another, with a lit- 
tle freſh earth between each layer, and to 
cover the top over with firaw, to keep 
out the froſt; or elſe to carry them 
home, or into ſome clean field where 
they are meant to be conſumed, and to 
pile them up in mall ſtacks with the 
greens outward, 4 Uxtle clean ſtraw be- 
tween each layer, ad Ut laſt to cover, or 

ſkreen them with wattles or hurdles 
lined with Raw. f this were done in 
ſmall ropattichs; (1 do not mean gene- 
rally)” it would certtitity afford the cattle 
great comfort * froſty weather; would 


| prelerve man y turnips from the rot, 
3 which 


1 61 
which are now deſtroyed; and would | 
diſpoſe of them better than by ſuffer- | | 
ing them to remain till the middle 


of April, cnn and. impoyeriſhing | 
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80 it lt is valuable. in 15 
and may be often interwoven with 
de forts of grain to very great ad - 
vantage, by changing the ſucceſſion, 
where the courſe of huſbandry is but 
little varied; I ſhall; for the benefit of 
 ſuchigentlemen as may be unaequainted 
with its nature, deſcribe the ſoil which 
ſuits it, the beſt mode of cultivating It, 
aud its different uſes . 10 9211 4 
WS Cole-ſced requires good land; and, if 
it Has been long in tillage, a loamy or 
mixt ſoil does beſt. Very ſtiff clay is 
not ſuitable to it, and thin-ſkinned poor 
land is wholly; inappofite ; but fen; land, 
matſh-land, and almoſt any old paſture, 
generally produces great crops of it; and 
it often ſucceeds well upon ſuch newly 
cultivated 


c_ = yas 


| ſown upon land which has been before 


1 
cultivated. commons as, in their natu- 
tal ſtate, produce thorns and furze. 

The ground is to be preparęd exactly 
in the ſame manner as for turnips, which 
I have particularly deſcribed in treating | 
of that plant. If the ground it is ſowed 
upon be freſh broken up, it ſhould be 
firſt made perfectiy clean; but if it be 


in a courſe of tillage ; wheat, barley, or 
oat-· ſtubble is the beſt to make choice 
of; and the firſt ploughing ſnould be 
early in the autumn. If it follow wheat, 
then barley, or oats, with | graſs ſeeds, 
ſhould follow the eole- ſeed; but if it 
follow oats, or barley, then wheat 
ſhould ſucceed it; which delights to 
grow after it better than after any 
quality; and as the cole-ſeed will be 
ous ſo early as July, the ground will 

eee admit, 


% 
admit, if neceſſary, of two, / and" ſbme, 
times three ploughings before the wheat 
ſeed- time. The ſeed is to be ſown the 
kf week in July, ot the firſt week in 
Auguſt. If the land be not freſh, or in 
Bood heart, it ſhould be manured in the 
fame proportion, with the ſame ſort of 
manure; and in the fame manner a8 J 
have recommended for the turnip- orop. 
Two quirts of ſeed are in general enough 
for an acre, unleſs the cultivator ſhould 
prefer” ploughing, inſtead of harrowing, 
it into the ground; in which caſe three 
quarts will be neoeſſary; and the /fur- 
ros muſt be very narrow and ſhallow. 
IE the ſoil be rather light, I believe the 
Yiſt method is the beſt. As ſoon as the 
Plants are as big as the top of a radiſh, 
Ihen drawn for the table, they are to 
be hoed, with a ſmaller hoe than that 
Which is uſdd for turnips, The role is, 
Aienbs EE to 
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apart, according 40; their apparent vir 
gour, or the goodneſs of the land. One 
hoeing is enough; thę expence. lax ſhil⸗ 


 lings an acre. Thus, far attended 29. the 


crop will, remain, without requiring any 
other trouble than protecting it from 
cattle, till the latter end of June, gr the 
will be ripe. The crap is then tg, be 


teaped, (che NEATET the ground. the a+ 


ter) and laid, oyer the ſame, ground where 
it grew, in very thin grips, or gays. 
In about ten days, or a fortpight, accor- 
ding to the weather , haxing been once 
turned in that time, it ; will, be, fat t to | 
cloths, laid upon a, ſmooth part of the 
ground, or elſe upon watdes, or hurdles; 
laid over ſtools or pieces of Wood one 
end being elevated more than the other 
n to 
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to ſhoot off the ſtraw, with cloths under. 
neath to catch the ſeed. The laſt me- 
thod is the beſt, though not the moſt 
common; It is brought to the thraſh- 
ing-place upon ledges, drawn by one 


horſe, the bottom and ſides of the ſledge 
being lined with cloth, to catch the ſeed, 
which ſheds in the removal. The ſeed 
ſhould likewiſe be winnowed, or cleaned, 
in the field; and being put into ſacks, 
is then fit for market. This is often 
a very profitable crop; for if the foil 
be proper for it, forty or fifty buſhels 
may be expected upon an acre : there 
have been inſtances when the produce 
has amounted to cighty buſhels. The 
price indeed varies, from four ſhillings 
to ſeven ſhillings and fix pence a buſhel, 
according to the quantity grown, and 
the kindneſs or unkindneſs of the ſea- 
ſon; it being much ſubject to blight, 

and 
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and mildew, and its value, in ſome 
meaſure, is governed by the good or-ill 
ſucceſs of the whale-fiſhery; The ex- 
pence of reaping, turning, thraſhing, 
dreſſing, and putting it into the bags, is; 
from one pound to one pound+five ſhil- 
lings an acre. I ſhall'follow:the-:feed 
no farther, as J am not acquainted with 
the manner of extracting the oil, and 
preparing the cakes, which is a ſeparate 
branch of buſineſs} - but the uſe: thoſe 
cakes are of in fatting cattle, and mas 
nuring land, is not inconſiderable, heing 
worth at this time four pounds a ton. 

The ſtraw (preſerved from wet) may 
be uſed for lighting fires, heating ovens, 
coppers, and burning in brick-kilns; but 
is not of much value for manure. The 
chaff and colder is generally burnt on 
the ſpot, and the aſhes ſpread about the 


ground, The ſtubble, if the - foil be 


cloſe, 


C4877 
cloſe, is uſeful - to the next crop ; but 
it the foil be light, I do not apprehend 
it is of any ſervice. 

As I wiſh the cultivator to be ac, 
quainted with all the diſadvantages, as 
well as profits, of this crop, I would 
have him take notice, that when it is 
cultivated for ſeed it coſts as much, in 
putting into the ground, as a crop of 
turnips: and, ſtanding a whole year, 
takes up the ſame time as a turnip, and 

barley crop together; but as it will be 
petter fitted to receive a ſucceeding crop, 
than barley after turnips, it will not- 
withſtanding: be frequently found as pro- 
fitable as both the other; and in that 
caſe, for the benefit of change and va- 
riety, it will ſometimes be prudent to 
give it the preference. I may add, that 
this crop is exceedingly uſeful in clean» 
<0 is of a meliorating nature. 

There 


8 
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There are many people who cultivate 
this plant merely for feeding cattle, and 

an exceeding good practice it is. The 
ground is prepared, and ſown in the 
ſame manner, as for the crop I have juſt 
deſcribed ; but in this caſe there is nb 
neceſſity for hoeing. It is fed off, as oc- 
caſion may require, from the beginning 
of November to the middle of April; 
and when this is the caſe, barley, and 
graſs-ſeeds are ſown the ſame year upon 
it, almoſt always with good ſucceſs. Be- 
fore Chriſtmas, nothing i 1s better for fat- 
ting dry ewes, and old ſheep of all kinds; 
and after Chriſtmas it is better than any 
thing for ewes and lambs. When fed 
carly in the winter, if the froſt be not 
ſo ſevere as to rot the ſtalk, or ſtem, 
it will ſpring again the beginning of 
April. 

It is generally ſuppoſed, that this ſeed 


is 
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is a great exhauſter of land; and ſo it is, 
if it be too frequently repeated; but it 
may be ſown, without prejudice, every 
fourteenth year for a crop, or every ſe- 
venth for feeding cattle, but not of- 
tener. bs 0 | 
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CULTURE OP HOPS. 


HE foil for hops ſhould neither be 
ſandy, porous, or gravelly ; coheſive 
clay, or moor; but a generous rich 
loamy mould, of at leaſt eighteen inches 
depth of equal quality, the deeper the 
better. It muſt not be liable to injury 
from floods, or ſprings. The ſituation 
ſhould be open to the ſouth, and ſouth- 
eaſt, but well. ſheltered on the other 
parts, particularly on the weſt ; becauſe 
the winds from that quarter are often 
violent and boiſterous, and do more in- 


jury to the crop, than even the northern 
winds. Old paſture- land of the before- 
mentioned quality generally does beſt. It 
ſhould be broken up in the autumn; 
ſometimes it is ploughed, and ſometimes 
dug, but the latter practice is beſt. In 

the 


1 

the beginning of March the holes de- 
ſigned to receive the plants, ſhould be 
made, at the diſtance of fix feet and a 
half apart; and 1300 of theſe holes may 
be contained in an acre. T hey ſhopld 
be ſo ranged, or diſpoſed, as to form 
ſtreight lines every way. Each hole is 
to be a foot deep, and eighteen inches 
diameter, and to be filled quite full of 
ſome good compoſt, made of rotten 
muck, and freſh maiden carth well mix- 
cd, and incorporated together, at leaſt 
nine months before it is appropriated, to 
this uſe. After the holes are thus filled, 
and the plants introduced, the compoſt 
ſhould be a little trodden by men's feet, 
. eſpecially round the plant, ſo that it may 
be preſſed down, about two inches be- 
low the commen ſurface of the ground. 
The original price of the plants is fix 
pence a hundred, which is reckoned at 
| fix 
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fix ſcore. Seven roots or plants are fet 
in one hole, one in the center, and the 
other fix, forming a circle round it; at 
equal diſtance, and 
at about four inches Core 
the hole, as deſcri- 
bed in the margin; &\ 
the ſeven dots, cons | 
tained in the cir- | 
cle, repreſenting the 
plants. The. roots | 
are ſet two inches — in the * 
with only the top of the ſtalk juſt out; 
and after they are ſo ſet, the whole of 
the plants are covered over about two 
inches deep, with ſome of the native ſoil 
made fine, and drawn lightly over the 
compoſt, which will fill the hole even 
with the common level of the ground. 

It is not * to ſow any thing, 

: . the 


14] 


the firſt year, with the young plants, 
— MOBS 3. — 


| Is er T6 / {proves a very 

valuable crop. Ihe ate much better 
than any thing elle, begauſe they admit 

a more free 5 of air through 

the blantstion, | 

4 (which, in fußüte, wy diſti 

on account, of their Iingreafing bulk, by 
the. beiden 5 ills); Fee, ſhould be 


firſt, year, two ſmall; Leet aden two 
or three yards long, to teach the young 
binds to climb; and three in number 
ſhould be led p each ſtiak, and tied 
with meadowrruſh, ſedge, ot ſomething 
of a ſimilar quality, tro on nlite times, 
as occaſion may require, in the coutſe of 
the ſummer. The ground Mvitd- be 


kept particularly clean froin Weid, and 
10 | rubbiſh 
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tubbiſh of all kinds; and the hills ſhould 
be moulded twice in the courſe of the 
firſt year; the firſt time, in the middle 


of May, and the next, in the beginning 


of Auguſt. Here ends the firſt "OM 8 
expence, and trouble. | 

In the courſe of the enſuing winter 
it will be neceſſary, to provide poles. If 


| the hops be luxuriant, and ſtrong, two 


poles will be ſufficient for each hill, or 
two thouſand fix hundred to an acre. 
But if the plantation be languid, and 
weak, every other hill ſhould have three 


' poles; which will require 3250 to an 


acre, But, though the weakeſt plants 
will require the greateſt number of poles; 
yet, as they will not require them fo 
long, or ſubſtantial, the expence of 
the poles will be nearly equal, in both 
caſes, The price of poles varies, of 


courſe, in different neighbourhoods, very 
L conſider- 


[ 46 
conſiderably; but the medium price may 
be conſidered from fifteen to twenty 
ſhillings a hundred, at the ſtub, may 
teckoning their carriage. 

When the poles are brought to the 
groand, they ſhould be unloaded at the 
outſides of the plantation, and carried 
upon men's ſhoulders to the places of 
poling. 

No muck, or compoſt, is neceſſary 
. for the ſecond year; but the ground 
muſt be dug in the autumn, in the ſame 
manner as it was the firſt year. In the 
month of March every year, after the 
firſt year's planting, the hills muſt be 
opened, and the plants dreſſed, by cut- 
ting off the old, laſt year's bearing-ſtalks 
within two joints of the root; and if 
any of the plants have failed, or are 
found in a ſickly ſtate, others muſt be 
ſubſtituted, in their ſtead. In doing of 

which 
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which care muſt be taken, to dig the 
earth ſufficiently deep about each ſtock, 
or root, that all defects may be diſco- 
vered, and that there may be room to 
cut off all the old ſtalks. When the 
plants are thus viſited, and dreſſed, the 
earth ſnould be raked back upon them. 
The beſt of the prunings will ſerve for 


freſh plantations. 


The general rule for poling is, when 
the binds have ſhot about two or three 
inches out of the ground. Three or four 
binds ſhould be conducted up each pole, 
and confined, by being tied with mea- 
dow-ruſhes, or ſedge, as before-de- 
ſcribed ; which muſt be repeated three 
or four times, as occaſion may require, 
Sometimes, when the poles are long, and 
the plants vigorous, it is neceſſary to 
have a ladder to tie them on the top. 
This buſineſs requires particular atten- 

L's. tion 


— 
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tion at the beginning of the ſummer; 
When ſhort and ſlender poles are ſet to 
a hill, where binds may happen to be 
exceedingly florid, and ſtrong, it will be 
worth while to remove them to another 
hill, where they are weaker, and to bring 
other poles which are ſtronger in their 
room. The expence is a mere trifle; 
and the advantage derived from this at- 
tention is often very conſiderable. All 
ſuperfluous binds ſhould be taken away, 
ſeveral times, in the courſe of the ſum- 
mer ; except two only upon each hill, 
which ſhould be reſerved, to ſupply the 
place of ſuch as may happen to be in- 
jured, in being firſt led up the poles. 
Such injuries frequently happen, either 
by the buds being bruiſed, or their heads 
beaten off by wind, or other accidents, 
to which they are very liable in their 
tender infant ſtate, Three hoeings, in a 

ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, are eſſentially neceſſary ; in the 


beginning of May, June, and July; and 
at each hoeing ſome mould ſhould be 
drawn upon the hills, to keep the roots 


of the plants moiſt. They muſt likewiſe 
be once moulded, pretty early in the 


month of Augult ; and if this be done 
ſoon after rain, it is the better ; ; and 
therefore it may ſometimes be done, on 
this account, a little ſooner or later than 
the cuſtomary time. This is the whole 
which will be requiſite, till the crop be 
gathered. 

As ſoon as the hops are - ripe, and fit to 
pick, the poles are drawn with an inſtru- 
ment in moſt places , called a pulling-hook. 
Four ſkeps will be neceſſary for every 
acre; and four women, or children, may 
conveniently make uſe of one ſkep. If 
the weather be tolerably fine, they will 
be able to pick an acre in ten days, or a 

1 3 fortnight, 


3 


1 1 
fortnight. From ten to fourteen hun- 
dred, to an acre, is eſteemed a good 
crop; but there are inſtances of twenty 
hundred being grown upon an acre; 
which, at five pounds a hundred, a- 
mounts to an hundred pounds an acre, 
But this ſeldom happens. | 
As ſoon as the hops are picked, they 
are carried to the kilns to be dried; ang 
about five or ſix days after they are 
dried, it will be a very good time to 
bag them. | 

The beſt way of bagging is,. to have 
a hole cut in a chamber-floor, or loft, to 
the juſt ſize of the bag; the mouth. of 
which muſt be fixed to a frame, laid 
upon the floor, with the bottom part 
hanging ſuſpended below. A man then 
gets into the bag, with a heavy weight; 
which he keeps removin g, to the place 
where he is not immediately treading. 


* 


„ 

The cloſer they are preſſed into the bag, 
the better; becauſe they preſerve their 
colour, ſmell, and taſte, the more. A 
few hops are tied apart, in the four 
corners of the bag, for the convenience 
of removing them, as it were, with 

handles. pr | 
There are ſome neceſſary rules, to be 
obſerved in reſpe& to the duty; but as 
every cultivator of hops ought to be par- 
ticularly inſtructed upon this head, it 
will be adviſable for him, to have a real 
copy of the exciſe- law for his guidance. 

Soon after the hops are picked, the 
poles ſhould be cleared of the binds, and 
ſet up in ſquare ſtacks, or piles. About 
thirty or forty poles ſhould be ſet to each 
corner, and each corner props its oppo- 
lite, The four corners ſhould ſtand 
twelve feet apart, every way, at the bot 
tom; and the tops of the piles ſhould 
Ls: 
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unite,; and be inter woven together, as 
gloſe as poſſihle. Between the four cor- 
ners below, there will be an open free 
paſſage, which, admitting a free circu- 
lation of air, will contribute greatly to 
che proſeryation of the poles.. 
The binds, if got up perfectly dry, 
and laid under cover, will make tole- 
rable fuel for coppers, ovens, and brick- 
hn, o | 
Although muck 5 to be omitted the 
ſecand. year, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
every, year afterwards, in the proportion 
of , twelye| good cart- loads to an acre, 
well. mixed, and incorporated. together 
with fifteen loads of freſh, virgin- earth, 
for near twelve months before it is uſed, 
This is uf thing which makes the cul- 
ture of hops exceedingly expenſive; but 
che quantity here deſcribed is; abſolutely 
neceſſary. Indeed it is the moſt mates 
2 4 


1 
rial part. This compoſt ſhould be car- 
ried on the ground with ' ſmall carts 
(thoſe of three wheels drawn by one 
horſe are beſt) before the ground be dug 
in the autumn, and laid in ſmall heaps ; 
and ſhould afterwards be incorporated 
with the- mould ſurrounding each hill, 
at about the diſtance of a foot from it. 

The old ſtock ought to be ſtubbed up, 
and renewed, every tenth or twelfth 
year; and it is moſt prudent, to break 
up a due proportion of the old, and to 


year, or every-other hear, 10, keep up 4 
regular ſucceſſion; anche do ir by gra | 


dual expence, and labour. Another ad- 


| vantage ariſes from this method, "iz. 
The oldeſt of the poles which, by long 
uſe, are rendered unfit for the old plan- ; 


tations, will e be exceedingly 
| uſeful | 
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uſeful in the new ones, during the firſt 
and ſecond years. As to the duration 


of the poles, the beſt will not Inſt aden 
fix, or eight years. 
The whole expence attending this 


wp may be eſtimated as follows: 
"$i, 
' Madan: price of an acre of land 8 
ſuitable for hops — 1 10 0 
Digging the ground — — o 13 o 
Dreſſing and pruning — o 8 0. 
Poling —— — o 15 0 
Three hoeings — — 0 90 
Once moulding — — 9 3 6 
Tying the binds to the poles —— o 12 © 
Stripping the binds off the poles — o 3 o 
Stacking the poles — — 0 4 0 
Sharpening the poles — ,0 10 10 
Manuring — — 2 0 0 


Picking, drying, and duty, at 

11. 10s. a hundred, the crop 

being eſtimated at twelve hun- 18 0 8 
fred to an aere— N 
Bagging, and the occaſional _ 8 Sth 

pence of bags, about —— 


Carried over 26 4 4 


E 


ri 

Brought over 26 4 4 

Aſh-poles eſtimated at 3250 to an 1 
- acre, ſuppoſed to laſt eight years, 
medium price 18s. a hundred, at 
the ſtubb: the eighth part of 
which is, as nearly as need Y 
: calculated | wo emmy} 4 SY" 
Carriage of poles eſtimated at 1 5 © 


Suppoſing twelve hundred to be 


grown upon an acre, and that 8 6 8 
the medium price is 41. a hun- 4 * 


dred, the produce will amount to 


the produce, will leave a medium 


And the expences deducted out of 
10 17 8 
profit of — — 


Sometimes, as I have before obſerved, 
a hundred pounds has been made of an 
acre of hop-ground ; which accidental 
profit is apt to miſlead young planters, 
who very often promiſe themſelves more 
than they ought. It is likewiſe apt to 
induce ſome people to plant hops, upon 
ſoil ill calculated for their growth. 


When 
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When the ground is perfectly ſuitable 
for the crop, and ſo ſituated as to com- 
mand a ſufficiency of poles, hands for 
picking, and manure at a moderate ex- 
pence ; hops are certainly an object of 
great profit; and land being enriched, 
and dt the ſame time perfectly cleaned, 
by their culture, is left in the beſt of 
all conditions for being laid down with 
graſs. But, as they require an infinite 
deal of attention, and ſo great a quantity 
of manure; when farmers cultivate them, 
except it be in the neighbourhood of 
towns, they do it to the ruin of all the 
reſt of the farm. This is very evident in 
the counties of Worcefter, and Hereford; 
where it is very common, for a farmer 
who occupies two hundred acres of land, 
to apply the greateſt part of his muck to 
the nouriſhment, and ſupport, of about 
ten or a dozen acres of hops, and to ne- 
glect 


1 
glect every improvement upon thirty or 
forty acres of paſture- land, merely for 
the ſake of its producing him alder poles 
for his plantation: which 'paſture-land | 
might often be doubled in value, if the 
alder-ſtools ' were extirpated, and thę 
land properly drained. Farmers ſhould 
therefore be checked, when they aim at 
raiſing too great a proportion uf hops, 
not only for the reaſons beſoremen- 
tioned, but becauſe” the artivle is preca- 
rious in its nature; and hen a failute 
happens, they are unable to diſcharge 
their rent. The regular produce of a farm 
brings more certain profits. In thorr; 
the buſineſs of cultivating hops and 
farming is incompatible, each requiring 
conſtant attentionþ 1110 g one 
| t t % 1:9 Borg och yigns: o. 
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OBSERVATIONS RELATIVE TO BUILD» 
Is AND REPAIRS, 


HE firſt object in the management 
of an eſtate is, to diſcover and 
adopt all practicable modes of improve- 
ment upon the land. The ſecond relates 
to ſkill, and frugality, in the conſtruction 
of ſuch neceſſary buildings as the eſtate 
may require, and care and contrivance 
in their occaſional reparation, 

The following general rules ee. 
new erections may be worth obſerving, 
«« Not to build any thing but what will 
« be really uſeful, To build upon a 
« ſmall compact ſcale, and as much as 


1 poflible upon ſquares, |, or parallelo- 


„ grams, not in angles or notches. To 
« build at all times ſubſtantially, and 
« with good materials, Not to lay any 


« timber 
= \ 


8 
* timber into freſh mortar, becauſe the 
« lime eats up, and waſtes, the ends of 
« it long before the other parts decay; 
„but to lay the ends into loam or clay. 
„Not to put any window-frames or 
% door- caſes into new brick»work at the 
time the walls are carried up; but to 
« introduce a diſcharging- piece, or lin- 
« tel, over ſuch door and windows 
* ſpaces.” The reaſon of the laſt cau- 
tion is obvious; for as brick-work ſet» 
fles, ſoon after it is up, the windows 
frames and door-caſes, /on account of 
their ſtrength, will not yield with it, 
but occaſion cracks and flaws; but 
a lintel is made uſe of, the Whole work 
ſettles regularly together, and door-caſes 
and window-frames may be then intro- 
duced, with more propriety than before. 
With reſpect to materials, tiles or ſlate 
are the beſt covering for houſes; but 
barns 
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barns and ſtables ſhould be thatched, 
becauſe workmen are always careleſs, in 
laying corn and hay into them, and ge- 
nerally puſh the tiles off with their 
prongs ; and beſides, theſe buildings, 
when empty, collect a great deal of 
wind, which is apt to diſlodge them, 
unleſs they are pointed in the inſide, 
which encreaſes the expence confider- | 
ably, and is never laſting. Reed is the 
beſt of all covering for barns, ſtables, 
cart-houſes, &c. There is a ſort of reed 
which grows in fens, marſhes, and wet- 
lands, fo excellent for this uſe, that 'a 
moderate coat, if it be well laid on, will 
endure at leaſt half a century, with very 
little expence of reparation: and it is a 
fact beyond contradiction, that the tim- 
ber uſed in roofing will laſt thirty years 
longer, when covered with reed, than it 
will when covered with tiles. The next 

WS; belt 
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beſt coveting to'this is the Sone 
reed; which is nothing more Tha whe 
ſtrongeſt whent-ſttaty Which ca be met 
with, combed eleam from weeds] Having 


the ears of tlie cotn cüt off, inſtead r 


being thraſhed, and ſo laid 6fH Upon tlg 


building in whole pipes, unbtwiſed' 5 
the flall. This latter reed reed ty be had 
any other county, as” well 5 80 effet- 2x 
ſhire, in "ſufficient quantity ; ; "and it 18 
abſurd, in the laft degree, to mike üſße bf 


ſtraw for | thatching 25 any other wy,” 


becauſe 'the"Wiffyence of etpeflée itt the” 


preparation” is A mere ttifle, compare 
with the difference of duratio between 
the Sormerſer/hiresrburch aid tłiat of othiet 
counties. The common; imudtcics, 
lovenly practice of benting the ſtraw d 
pieces with the ffanl and then laying it 
on with teme ef the" ſeede and many 
weeds in it, cauſes it very oſten to grow- 
; M quite 
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quite green, after it is laid upon the 
| building; and, being bruiſed in all parts, 
to collect and retain the wet, much more 
than, it would if the ſtraw were whole, 
and conſequently to become quite rotten 
in a few years. When: ſtraw is deſigned 
for thatching, it is a good way to cut 
the corn rather earlier than ordinary. 
[1 With reſpect to the timber moſt proper 
for building, I know of none that is to 
bs preferred to Spaniſn- cheſnut, here it 
can be had, becauſe it is very pleaſant to 
work, and as durable as oak, though it 
ſeldom bears the price of it. In mari- 
time counties where oak: ſalls well, and 
deals are tolerably? cheap, it is beſt to 
diſpoſr of the ont, andobuy the other ; 
becauſe oak is generally cut to waſte in 
moſt repairs, and deals may the bought, 
of any ſoantling that may be required. 
in, all paling. o hattoning, and other 


a! $ gt 4 „% fences 


I 1 
ſences about the hbmeſtall, nothing is 
more uſeful than pollards ? and they 
ſhould always be made uſe of on ſuch 
occaſions, becauſe they are generally tlie 
produce of the farm, of little value, and 
fave. better timber. Sometimes they are 
uſeful in ſheds and ſmall buildings for 
cattle. Bricks: are: à very conſiderable 
object, and great care ſhould be taken in 
getting them of a good quality. Upon 
moſt eſtates, of any conſiderable ſize, 
brick- earth or clay may be met with?! 
and, where this is the caſe, they may be 
always made and» burnt in clamps, for 
one third leſs than they can be bought 
at the kilns, and equally good in quality. 
I have had a gteat number burnt in this 
manner, from eleven to fourteen ſhillings = 
2 thouſand;/"in -Nafolk; Hertfordſhire, 
Gloucefter ſbirey' and Worceſterſhire, ' The 
medium price is twelve ſhillings a thou- 

; M 2 ſiund 
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| ſand where is reaſonable. Beſides 
* difference in price, there is generally 


men burn their own. bricks. 
No material in building requires great - 
en inſpection than mortar, in which ma- 
ſons are apt to be deficient. Two things 
tre to be attended to; the quality of tho 
different articles, and the manner of 
mixing them. 

When new buildings are 10 * nth 
it is eſſential to chooſe the moſt, ſheltered 
{pot which can be pirched upon, con- 
ſiſtent with the ſituation of the land; 
becauſe it is prudent, to guard againſt 
tempeſts as much as, poſſible, and becauſe 
young ſtock thrive much better ih warm 
Farmers are neyer ſatisfied, with the 
number of buildings which are aſſigned 
chem 5 e are n .craving for 


a great 


* 
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a great deal of barn- room, which tall 
the expence of repairs extremely heavy. 
Owners of eſtates ſhould therefore be 
governed by what is "really neceſſary, 
and not led into ſuperfluous expence, 
merely by liſtening to a man who e 


his own cauſe only. 


The moſt neceſſary Oy to a 


TL 


om! beſides a convenient Fe PT 


houſe, are good accommodations for 
cattle ; ſuch as ſtable, cow-ſheds, calves- 
pens, and pigs-cots. Theſe may. fre- 
quently be ſupplied by lean-to' 8, ot 
otherwiſe built at a moderate expence ; 
but barns, which are very expenlixe, 
may often be contracted, and much un- 
neceſſary charge ſaved. What ſhould be 
moſt recommended is, ſtacking; which 
ought to be done much more than it is. 
Wheat is certainly better preſerved in 
— than barns; the tc Keeps 3 it ſweet- 
M 3 er, 
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er, and it is more ſecured from vermin, 
Every batn ſhould be ſo contrived as to 
have a rick- ſtaddle at each end, and a 
hole in each gable to pitch the corn into 
it. Upon ſmall farms, the barn need 
not conſiſt of more than a thtaſhing- 
floor in the middle, and an equal ſpace 
at each end, juſt to receive the quantity 
contained in a ſmall rick. 
When bticks can be burnt upon an 
Mate, upon the terms I have before men- 
tioned; nothing is to be preferred to them 
for barn, and ſtable-walls; but where 
they come dear, and timber is tolerably 
cheup, feather-edged boards, between 
the eills and wall plates, ate next to be 
choſen, and if tarred are very durable. 
As fot ſtud-work, with brick!work be- 
tween, or daubing, it ĩs ſo much ſubject 
to dceident, that it ſeldom laſts long. 
MAN Work; whether old or new, ſhould 
wiwp b NI be 
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be ſet as much as poſſible by the jobh, 
for a fixed ſum; always ſubjeck hows. 
ever to inſpection and apptobation when 
finiſned. 119314 0% 5:64 £589 ni slot 
No new coat of thatoh, or covering 
of tiles, ſhould: be: put upon an old roof. 
not likely to carry it till ĩt is worn out 
nor any n upon old decayed 
walls. Het e i banietno? 
In ARNE I tw points ſhould / be 
attended to, in preference to every other 
conſideration, The one is, to keep,, all 
the ground-cills or foundations con 
ſtantly tight, to prevent the wall or ups 
per part of the building from warping, 
or getting out of ita perpendicular 3 the 
other is, to keep the thatch or covering 
at all times whole, to prevent wet from 
getting in to damage the timber. - 

When buildings are very old, and in 
bad condition, it is better, to pull them 
— quite 
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quite doyyn, than to be at much expence 
in patching them. 

Tenants ought to find ſtraw for 4 
ing, becauſe it is the growth of the 
farm, and to carry all materials for re- 
pairs gratis, becauſe their teams and 
carriages are ready on che pot, and they 
can often do it at leiſure, intervals, with» 
out much, inconvenience. | 

When farms are leaſed, the landlord 
generally engages to put them in repair, 
and the tenant to keep and leave them fo, 
But eſtates, under this regulation, are 
very often neglected; for when the land- 
lord is not called upon, it is very natural 
for him to be, careleſs; and at the ex- 
piration of the demiſe, there is often a 
heavy unexpected charge brought on, 
for want of a little timely attention; 
and it ſeldom happens that à landlord 
can. prevail on ihe departing tenant, to 

5 : be 
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be at much expence in making good | 
defects, and it is very unpleaſing to be 
obliged to compel him to do à thing by 
force. Conſtant attention not only re- 
duces the expence of repairs, but brings 
them to a more' regular and even charge. 
But as no exertion or affiduity whatever, 
in an owner, or ſteward, can be ſuffi- 
cient to attend to every accident, that 
happens upon. a large eftate, it ſcetns eſ- 
ſentially neceflary, that the tenant'ought 
ſomehow to be intereſted in the prefer- 
vation of the buildings, as well as the 
landlord; becauſe as he is always on 
the ſpot, he can remedy a breach at the 
expence of a' ſhilling,” by taking it in 
time, which' Will coſt the landlord ©'# 
guinea by being neglected. He too, by 
being on the ſpot, can better attend to 
the workmen, to ſee that they do not 
idle away their time, when they work 

by 
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by the day. This obvious inconveni- 
ence. has been, effectually remedied by 
Mr. Anſon, upon his eſtate under my 
care in Norfolk, by agreeing with his 
tenants to allow them all reaſonable ac- 
commodations, and all neceſſary mate- 
rials for repairs, but that they ſhall ſuſ- 
tain) the moiety of all expences for work- 
men's wages, unleſs tempeſts or accidents 
ſhall' bring the expence of ſuch work- 
manſhip, in any particular year, to more 
than ſix per cent. upon the rent; in 
which caſe the landlord pays the ſurpluſ- 
age. The ſaving has already been con- 
ſiderable; and as no tenants have a bet- 
ter landlord, nor any landlord a better 
ſet of tenants, they find mutual con- 
venience, and ſatisfaction, in this regu- 
lation; as others may do, if ini will 
Las itobio ni „dit 10 
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H E decteaſe of timber in this 
iſland has been much complained 
of, and not-without reaſon. A few; years 
fince, the government took this impory 
tant object under conſideration. The 
Commiſſioners of the Nayy, and many 
other perſons, were examined before a 
Committee of the late Houſe of Com · 
mons, as to the quantity, and condition, 
of the timber in general throughout the 
| kingdom. FThe deficiency Was clearly 
proved, but the remedy applied Was no 
cure to the diſeaſe. Inſtead of planting 
and protecting the King's foreſts, and 
encouraging private. perſons to promote 
the growth of timber, in order to keep 
up a proper ſucceſſion, a reſtraint was 


laid 


Cf 
laid upon the Eaſt India Company from 
building fhips. of ſo large a fize as for- 
merly, This meafure, inſtead of being 
of uſe, was a manifeſt diſcouragement to 
the growth of timber, becauſe it pre- 
chadef} the grower from carrying his com- 
modity to any other market than the 
Navy; and as Government fixes its own 
price, no man, in future, can be expected 
to ſuffer his timber to ſtand beyond the 
ſize, which he has a right to diſpoſe of in 
what manner he  pleafes. Government 
undoubtedly fecured all the timber then 
ſtanding, but effectually cut itſelf off 
from all farther ſupply; which it muſt 
ſeverely feel in the long run. 

It would perhaps have been better, 
though I ſpeak. it with deference, that 
nothing had been done in this matter, 
than that a prohibition of this kind 
ſhould have been cftabliſhed, A vaſt 

deal 
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deal of growing timber will now be cut; 
at a ſmaller fize than formenty; befiddes 
that all reſtrictions which affect trade, or 
private property in _ ape are ino! 
litical, and odious. 

I have taken the wer e Nr 
obſervations upon timber with is ken ö 
mark, merely to ſhew, that no regulation. 
of Government is ſo likely to provide 4 
remedy againſt the deficiency of timber, 
as the private attention of individuals 3 
and therefore, great as the object before 
us is, nothing ſeems wanting but to 
convince men of landed property of the” 

great profits which reſult from planting.” 

That there 'is a deficiency of timber” 
in this kingdom, particularl7 in oak, 
evidently appears from the proceedings 2 
of the ſaid Committee; and every un , 
who has lately travelled much into the 5 
internal parts of the country, "muſt be 


fully 
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fully ſenſible of it from his own obſetyas 
tion. It will therefore be needleſs, to 
add more to prove it, but eſſentially ne- 
ceſſary to adopt ſome eligible plan, for 
the future increaſe and preſervation of 
this uſeful. commodity; which I ſhall 
. endeavour to ſuggeſt in the following 
hints. 16d: ni gu A ned 2 F 
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INCE the modern fallen ef orna- 
menting country- ſeats, and villas 

has prevailed, almoſt every gentleman's 
attention has been taken up in that mode 
of planting; and many of them are apt 
to conſider themſelves as great planters, 
merely becauſe their habitations are ſur- 
rounded with a thick margin; half the 
trees of which will never be of any 
national uſe. I do not however mean 
to inſinuate, that this method of planting 
has no merit, but that it is not the ſtyle 
of planting which this country requires; 
and that, while gentlemen attend to the 
embelliſhment of a few. acres, they fre- 
quently neglect larger objects, upon ſuch 
parts of their eſtate as lie farther from 
home, 


15 
hame, and are more: caloulated for grow- 
ing better iforts of umber 211 node 
When feal uſa only ig confidered, we 
ſhall find that a very fe trees,” in ſpe- 
tins, will be Lufficient to anſwer all our 
purpoſes. - on aot0g 14g nie eh 
2 The an chats) our firſt regard: iti 
ole general, and eſſontial; and though 
neceſſity might teach us to ſhift -without 
other timber, this alone, when we con- 
ſder tie irn pbrtante of dur navy; is what 
we cannot diſpenſe with, without — 
che greuteſt intonenien ce. 
"Opp 8" perkiaps the Leconck kitmbet, in 
poret of utility, thouugl I de far fföm 
being” dent "Tt fas 
many chbmics, beczule te Wet, wich 
drips from m i 1 no xiöüis tö mit 
other pfarrts. ud as ft Möots it roots 
rbb, and ny the furfice, 
farmers" have a particular diſlike to it, 

'9 | | becauſe 
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becauſe it interrupts the plough :; but 
when its . extenſive uſe is conſidered for 
coopers, wheelwrights, coach-makers, 
carpenters, ſieve- makers, and ſome other 
trades; for hop- poles, hurdles, and 
many other purpoſes, no wood, except 
oak, could leſs be ſpared; and as its 
growth is quick, I do not know a more 
profitable one. N 11 

Elm is another noble ſort 1. i, 
being uſeful for ſhipping, pipes for con- 
veyance of water, millwrights, and. car- 
penters uſes. There are many ſorts of 
it; but the moſt valuable are ** the ſmall 
* lkaved Enghfh elm, and the ſmooth nar- 
« row-leaved elm, by ſome called the 
* upright narrow-leaved eln. This tree 
once planted, is planted for ever, as it 
ſpreads itſelf aſtoniſhingly. It is the beſt 
of all trees, in hedge- rows, becauſe it 
generally grows ere, does leaſt damage ' 

N to 


4 1 

to > fences, and will ſtand much cloſer to- 
gether than any other. Some people are 
fond of it, merely, becauſe it will bear 

lopping better than any other tree: but 
the common cuſtom of pruning is very 
deſtructive to the health of the tree, and 
injurious to the quality of the timber; 
and, 1 where this practice prevails, is a 
great blemiſh to the e, of a 
country. 11:44 d aud 

Sponiſo cheſur, een called fas 
cheſnut, may be claſſed among the moſi 
uſeful trees. In all purpoſes of building 


it is nearly equal to oak, and generally 
reckoned as durable. It is likewiſe plex 


ſant to work, and where it reliſhes tho 
ſoil is quick i in its growth. No timber 
deſerves -our attention and encourage- 
ment more than this; ; it may be looked 


* 


upon, with great proptteiy, as the oak's 
beſt ſubſtirure ; ſince it anſwers many 


purpoſes 
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purpoſes where no other wood, [except 
oak, would do, ER 26 of 

Sycamore is uſeful for RY and bs 15 
beſides very profitable i in ſtem-wood. * 0 

Beech is uſed for felloes of wheels, 1 5 
by cabinei- makers, for making ban anc dles 
to a great many tools, and for firkins to 
hold ſoap; is a moſt elegant tree lor for 
pleaſure, and ornament, and pays 12 
tremely well upon dry chal ky ills, 
which are Srl calculated for any thing 5 
elſe. 

Abele, and white ' poplar, which. aro; 
exceedi ngly quick in their growth, par- 
ticularly when planted. near a running 
ſtream, make good | boards for ordinary 
repairs; and ſerve for the purpoſes of 
wheel-barrows, and the figes; of waggons 
and carts, and may be conſidered as an 
uſeful ſubſtitute to the aſh, in thoſe, and 
many other purpoſes. 7 


N 2 Black 
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»/\ Black poplar, elders, and ſeveral forts 
of withe, make uſeful rafters, poles, and 
rails; and planted in the manner herein- 
after deſeribed; make à very quick re- 
turn. The latter is likewiſe uſed by 
putten· makers and ſometimes by tur- 
ners; and where elm is ſcarce, it is of. 
ett uſed for water- pipes. 
f Having, in à curſory way, run over 
the different qualities, and uſes, of the 
| moſt neceſſary kinds of timber, and 
wood, I ſhall proceed to treat of them 
more particularly,” 7. 
The firſt "maxim aa is, to 
make a judicious choĩee of ſuch trees as 
| our ſoil will bear; which is beſt diſco- 
1 vered by the trees ' themſelves, where 
any happen to grow upon it, otherwiſe 
the obſervation muſt be made upon ſome 
other ſoil, of 4 fimilar batore, where 
they do grow. ee ene 
8 . The 
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The next maxim is, not to plant the 


fort of tree which the neighbourhood? is 
already ſtocked with, but /vice-verſ#/ 


thoſe of which there is the greateſt ſear- | 


city. This is a conſideration of great 


conſequence, though a imac at» 


tended to. E 22151 
If the ſoil be ita; bog ore 


not over-ſtocked, or ſo ſituated as to ad- 


mit of carriage out of it, give the prefer: 
ence to oak, aſh, elm, or Spaniſb cbeſnut. 
In maritime counties, and others, 


where there is water- carriage, there can 


not be too much cal, or eim planted, iet 
the neighbourhood . be ever ſo much 
ſtocked ; becauſe, theſe ſorts, being uſe 
ful in ſhipping, will always find a good 


market elſewhere, if not at home. With 


other timber, in ſome particular inſtances 


a country may be oyer-planted, and in- 


jured by char es. 
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If all ſurts of timber be equally ſcarce, 
and among theſt abele, white poplar, and 

Dutch withe, if the ſoil be moiſt, ſhould 
are the preference. 

lf cgal be ver dear, it may dees 
anſwer, to plant merely for fuel; 
Which caſe aſh, beech, fycamare, ws 
And Sazel, make excellent ſtem- wood 
upon ſound land,; and alder, blact- 
Poßlars and aut bas of all forts, do well 


near brooks, riyers, or even, pon bogey 
land. 


When furze is france. it is not an un- 
profitable thing to plant even that, as it 
is very uſeful for ovens, and kilns, - ] 
know inſtances of fix pounds an acre 
being made every third year, by this 
crop, upon land for other purpoſes not 
worth above five ſhillings an acre yearly, 

In (be neighbourhood of baſket- 
rr "fp; makers 


[ 
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makers plant oziert; which are wp 
profitable, and quick in their return. 

In hop- countries plant aſb, and the 
long-leaved 4withe for pole. 

The judicious planter will weigh all 
theſe different circumſtancer, and inake 
his own application; but, beſides Al 
that J have obſerved, the price of euch 
fort of timber, as well as the quickneſo, 
or flownefs of its growth muſt be con- 
ideted, before a. uſt diſcovery" en be 
made, which is maſt profitable. Id. ag 
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5 thews; that thorns 
and buſhies are the natural nurſes. 


for all foteſt trees; particularly for oak; 
and he theſe! never grow high, we learn 
Hence top that baks do not like any 
ic / neteſſary to protect, andi keep them 
warm in their infancyz till: they: get good 
root: and are able to expoſe their heads 
to the open air. 2 yew Rod 203 nes 
Obſervation will next diſcover, that 
trees, when they arrive 2at any conſider- 
able ſine, do beſt in plantations of their 
own kind only ent, for inſtance, diſ- 
likes the %, and ſeldom thrives well 
in hs company This - teaches ! us, to 
make ſome infetiot Wood ſubſervient to 
. | that, 
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that, which we. ſet the greateſt value 


upon; ſo that _it may anſwer, the. amg 


end, to the better. ſort, as thorns and 
buſhes do in a foreſt. | 

When large plantations are 
to be raiſed, the, firſt, buſineſs, is / to 


a piece of land far. a nurſery, ſufficiently, 
large for the, purpoſe required: whiche . 


ſhould - be ſecurtly fenced round, o and 
toletably well ſheltered; but ſnould bf 
a poorer kind than ĩs intended for>tha: 
trees; when-they are tranſplanted. mow 
When the plantation is made, itrds: 
clearly the beſt way to plant the aa 
or whatever ttees are deſigned for tit 
ber, at nearly; the diſtanee they are. do- 


ſigned to ſtand forty years afterwards. 


and when ay: fail, te ſupply them ocea / 
fonally,,;:KÞis:beft; ſort, deſigned for 
timber, ſhould be plapted at, che growth 
of, about ſexsn rosen gert ASH and; 
all 
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all the intermediate ſpaces ſhould be 
planted, at the ſame time, with more 
ordinary plants, ſuch as frcamore, and 
borſe- cbeſnus, at the diſtance of about 
of the better fort z which will be when 
they are about, two or three years old. 
Part of theſe, as they advance in growth, 
ſhould be chopped doun, to thicken 
the bottom, to keep the better trees 
moiſt, and warm. As they ſtill grow on, 
the remainder ſhould be chopped down, 
by degrees; which will male u very fine, 
and profitable. under- wood, about the time 
that tha. better ſort of trees will want to 
ſpread their branches, and be clear above, 
This method of raiſing timber in plan- 
tations, muſt be allowed ta be a nearer 
imitation of nature, than the common 
way of planting à variety of ſorts toge- 
ther, of equal age, ſuch as o, aſb, eln, 
5 beech, 


17 ] 


beech, obeſuut, and many others; and 
experience, the belt of all evidence, has 
always proved it. The common me- 
tage attending it - the planter has not 
the heart to eut down valuable trees, 
when the plantation Wants think &, 
though they ſtand too thick; and if 
he ſpare them at ſuch 's criſis, he ſpoils 
the whole plantation * but he would 
feel no remiorſe at outting down a 3%½%n06 
cbeſtut, or a Hramorr, to promote the 

growth of better tree. * eng y6 ä 
Round the borders of — 
un is highly proper d Plant then ur 
farze, ' the width of twenty or ' thirty 
diſorderly; poople ſtom getting in, and 
to furniſh uſeful ſtuff, of this kind, for 
which every farm ſtands in need of. In 
the 


X 
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the middle, er at one corner of every 
haige plantation; it is very proper to have 
mull nurſery, that any dead, or ſickly 
ttees may be replaced with greater ex- 
pedition, and leſs expence than they can 
be, when the nurſery is at a diſtance. 
Theſe large plantations may frequently 
be made, upon land which lies waſte, 
and upon land lying at à diſtance from 
tome.” Ant leſs plantations; of a fimilar 
Elnd, may be made upon” almoſt” every 
farm, in angles, nooks, pits, and cor 
ners, which are of very little advantage 
in any other way; becauſe; when fach 
patts are in tillage, they are difficult to 
plough, and when they are grazed, cat 
tle ate very apt to gore, and kick each 
other. Aſd, in particular, ſhould be 
ootifined to fmall ſpots et Ae Kin; 


_ — ſhould ' be — to 
| afford 
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afford ſhade and ſhelter for cattle, and 
to prevent their lying too much under 
the hedges, in hot weather, which da- 
mages the fences, and tempts them fc 
break out. Beſides, cattle are more trou-, 
bled with flies under a cloſe hedge, ang 
have leſs benefit of the air than in an 
open grove. If the piece be very large, 
two or three clumps will be uſeful. 

Hedge roy. timber generally grows. t 
the greateſt ſize ; ĩs of the beſt and ſoung 
deſt quality; and moſt _calculated for 
the uſe, of the nayy. El js there to he 
preferred, becauſe it groys erect, and 
does leaſt damage to the land by, its 
under - branches, and; next next to that 9ah's, 
becauſe it draws its ren —— 
ment from a taporoct, and thexefore does, | 
not exhauſt, the) ſurface [of the ground, 
like aſh, and ſome other trees, nor. in- 
n the, plaugh hy horizontal roots. 


Some 
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Same inconvenience indeed will be ful. 
tained, by ſhading the ground, but it 
will bear no proportion, to the profit 
which will accrue from the increaſe in the 
growth, and value of the timber, Hedge- 
rows, properly managed, afford a large 
field for planting; but, where this me- 
thod of taiſing timber is practiſed, pol- 
lards ſhould be totally extirpated. They 
take up a deal of room, as much as the 
largeſt trees, utterly deſtroy all fences, 
and produce very little moro wood, than 
would grow in the ſame ſpace from 
ſtubbs, or quick ſet-ſtools. If there was 
only one tree planted, in the room of 
every pollard through the kingdom, it 
would very ſoon: be ſufficiently ſtocked; 
and the difference in beauty, and profit, 
would. be aſtoniſhing. If the cutting 
down of pollards ſhould be thought to 
leſſen the quantity of fuel, the under- 
word 


1 


wood in the nooks, angles, pits, and 
corners which I have recommended to 
be planted, will be more than mend 
to the deficienqxq .. 

Before I take leave of ML tim- 
ber, I ſhall. communicate, a mode of 
planting. it, which Sir. Charles Cocks, at 
my recommendation, has lately adopted 
upon bis eſtates; in  Glaureferfhire;'! and 
More eſter ſhire, A clauſe is. inſerted in 
every leaſe, to oblige each tenant. or ogs. 


cupier of a, farm, yearly, to plant, and 
properly pratect one tree to every ten 
pounds a year rent, or ten to a hundred 


a year rent, and ſo in proportion, on ſuch, 


part of their feſpectixe farms as are 
pointed outi to tham for that purpoſe. 


The expence to the tenants is a mere 


trifle, as the trees are provided for them 
in an adjoining | nurſery and, where 


leaſes are g they very cheerfully 


yonſent 


y 
; 
E 
| 
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conſent to it. By this eaſy method, upon 
a large eſtate like his, the quantity of 
timber, thus 'imperceptibly raiſed, will 
be very conſiderable, even in the courſe 
of a twenty- one years leaſe. Upon every 
thouſand pounds a year there will be 
two thouſand one hundred trees in num- 
ber, at the end of the leaſe ; becauſe, if 
any fail, the tenants plant the next year 
| greater number. And if we ſuppoſe - 
theſe trees to pay only three pence a year 
each during the demiſe, which is a mode- 
rate calculation, they will be worth, at 
the expiration of the leaſe, 288/. 1 54. 
and from that period will begin to pay 
at leaſt ſix pence a tree yeatly. 
ſcheme of planting is certainly practi- 
cable upon every eſtate, if 'a landlord 
will give his tenants a reaſonable bargain 
in their land, and leaſes for their en- 
, couragement. 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall mention one ther mmethodof 
planting, which is productive of much 
improvement, πꝰ/⅛. t appropriate wet 
and boggy dands/ to this uſe, inſtead of 
devotingq them to paſture 3 in Which 
caſe they frequently give gattle the rotz 
and are often dear at a crown an aere: 
But, planted with ſuitable , aquatid 
woods, they yield an immediate proſit 
of fifteen / ot twenty ſhillings an agre 
yearly, and carry on an increaſing giſt a 
poſterity, which will! be of asg much Vary 
lue, in-fifty2yedts:timez: as the fee ſimple: 
of the land heſore this improvement, was; 
made. aged Mia bog ld ci bat 

The beſt -way,of; planting this fort; of, 
land is, by digging: the whole of it a fagt 
deep, inyerging the, turf, and afterw ard. 
opening ttenches, which ſhould have. 
free diſcharge, Agne nend, into ſameg 


more capital drain, or outfzll., Theſg. 
0 | trenches 
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trenches ſhould be eighteen feet apart, 
three feet deep, two feet and an half 
wide on the top, and one foot wide at 
the bottom; and all the ſtuff, which 
comes out of theſe trenches, ſhould be 
thrown upon the tops of the beds, which 
will help to raiſe them. At the ſame 
time a row of holes ſhould be opened in 
each bed, at about eighteen feet apart, 
eightcen inches deep, and three feet dia- 
meter on the tops. This ſhould be 
done early in the winter, that the froſt 
may get into the ground, and chaſten it. 
Early in February, the ſurface of the 
beds ſhould be chopped with ſpades, 
and made as fine as poſſible. And about 
the latter end of the ſame month, white 
poplar, or ſome other ſuitable trees, 
ſhould be planted in the before-men- 
tioned holes, and all the intermediate 
ſpaces upon the beds ſhould be filled 


up, 


1 

up, with withe, or ozier-fets. If with 
the former, they ſhould ſtand at four feet 
ſquare, if with the latter, at only chirty 
inches. The firſt will make hop-poles, 
and may be cut every fixth, or ſeventh 
year; the other may be cut every year, 
for the uſe of baſket · makers. The ſets, 
when planted, ſhould be about the fize 
of a man's thumb; arid ſhould be cùt 
with a ſloping point at both ends, juſt 
above, and juſt below a knot, or bud. 
They ſhould be about two feet long; 
one half ſhould be puſhed into the 
ground, and the other ſtand out. 

Some people plant beds of 4% in this 
way ; and if the beds be laid tolerably 
dry, it generally flouriſhes in ſtems ex- 
ceedingly well, and makes the beſt of 
hop-poles, and cooper's-ſtuff, I have 
ſeen ſome, which were planted a few 
years lince near Sudbury in Suffolk upon 
1 O 2 a com- 


. 
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23 common horſe- moor, which flouriſh 
ſurprizingly ; and I was told, by a pro- 
per judge in the neighbourhood, that it 
was honeſtly worth thirty ſhillings an 
acre: yearly. On a dry bank of land 
planted. at the ſame time, in the ſame 
piece of ground, I obſerved that the af 
was not by above a third ſo good as that 
on the boggy part, | 
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ADVICE RESPECTING THE MANAGE= 


MENT OF TIMBER, 


_ neceſſity ; ſuch treatment is very prejudi- 
cial to all ſorts of timber. But where 


trees hang over roads, and buildings, it 


cannot ſometimes be diſpenſed with. 
Where this happens, the limbs ſhould 
be taken off cloſe to the tree, and the 
place where it grew planed quite ſmooth, 
that the wet may not hang upon the 
part. If the tree be young, and thrifty, 


the wound will quickly heal, and the 


blemiſh be covered ; but when trees are 
hacked in the branches, and left Jagged, 
the wet hangs upon them, and by de- 
grees rots them quite into the heart. 
Thinning timber is a very eſſential 
-Q 3 | part, 


O trees ought to be diſmembered 
of their branches without abſolute 
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part, of the care it requires. Grove- 
timber, and thick. plantations generally 
ſtand in need of ſome attention of this 
ſort. The firſt rule is, to thin it early ; 
the ſecond, to do it by degrees; and 
the third and principal rule of all is, to 
take Nature for our guide, and clear 
away ſuch trees only as ſhe points out; 
namely, the unhealthy trees; without 
paying any great regard to regular diſ- 
tances. | 

When theſe rules are not obſerved, 
the bad conſequences are obyious. Trees 
in thick plantations, when left any con- 
ſiderable time before they are thinned, 
get too long in their bodies, for the ſize 
of their heads; and when a freſh current 
of air is let in upon them, the ſap is im- 
 mediately chilled, and the trees checked 
in their growth. But if they are thinned 
early, and at different times, they are 
/ > hardened 
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hardened by degrees, and their branches 
expand regularly, and preſerve a due 
proportion with their bodies. If trees 
be taken promiſcuouſly, or ſo as to leave 
the remainder at equal diſtances, nearly 
the ſame inconvenience ariſes as in the 
former caſe; for there will be a variety 
of tender parts, which cannot be per- 
ceived at the time of doing it, left un- 


guarded ; but if the ſickly trees be taken, 
the others will immediately receive great 
benefit. 


The obvious ſigns of health in tim- 
ber are theſe—The bark will be ſmooth, 
look clean, and grey in colour, and the 
freſh ſhoots will be long, and ſtraight, 
and free at the points. The colour of 
the green will be much deeper, than that 
of thoſe trees, of the ſame ſort, which 
are not healthy ; and the trees will re- 
rain their leaves longer in the autumn, 

Wo. The 
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The marks of unhealthy timber are 
nearly the contraſt of the former. The 
tree will be hide- bound, the bark rough, 
cloſe, and thick, and often covered with 
moſs; the freſh ſhoots will be very ſhort, 
and crooked at the ends. The green 
will be of a paler colour, and the leaves 
will drop ſooner. An unhealthy tree 
ſhould never be ſuffered to remain in 
any plantation, but ſhould be taken down, 
as ſoon as it has done growing, let its 
ſize be what it will; and a young plant 
ſet in the vacancy. 

Some gentlemen, who have not ready 
money, are diſcouraged from planting, 
becauſe the expence is immediate, and 
the profit at a diſtance. At the ſame 
time, perhaps, they. have a great deal 
of timber ſtanding bn their eſtates, | 
which gets worſe every, day, and leſſens 
in, Nlue, which they do not chooſe to 


cut, 


0 
oO 
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cut, for fear the world ſhould think 
them needy. Other gentlemen let their 
timber ſtand, till it rots on the ground ; 
thinking it highly reputable to have a 
large quantity of old timber on theit 
eſlates. Both theſe overlook. their own 
intereſt, The public, and private good 
requires, that all timber ſhould be taken 
down as ſoon as it gets to perfection; 
and a regular ſucceſſion kept up by 
young plantations. The man who acts 
upon this plan, acts rationally; and if 
he be young, or even middle-aged; he 
may live to cut down the greateſt part of 
the old timber, which he finds upon his 
eſtate, put money in his pocket, and 
leave his eſtate better ſtocked with tim- 
ber than he found it. And what is more 
material, perhaps, with many a young 
gentleman, he will avoid the diſgrace of 
cutting down, which is apt to imply 
want, 
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want, when the world perceives that his 
ſchemes, upon the whole, are more cal. 
culated for the growth, and increaſe of 
timber, than its deſtruction or diminu« 
tion. * 

In ſhort, the true way of managing a 
timbered eſtate is, to make uſe of what 
Nature has brought to perfection, and to 
keep up a regular uniform ſucceſſion ; ſo 
that at the time we take one egg from 
the neſt for our own uſe, we may leave 
another, as a 2 for the benefit of 
poſterity. 

Senſible of the importance of this 
plan, Mr. Windham of Felbrigg in Nor- 
folk, has done me the honour of approv- 
ing, and adopting it in its full extent ; 
and has impowered me to carry it on 


upon ſuch a vigorous ſcale, as will gra- 

dually ſwell the quantity, and value of 

his timber, notwithſtanding his falls will 
1 
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be conſiderable every year. I am per- 
ſuaded, that any other gentleman who 
follows the example, will find his ac- 
count in it. | 
For theſe, and many other uſeful hints - 
upon. planting, and the management of 
timber, I am particularly indebted to 
Mr. Willes of Aftrop in Northamptonſhire, 
Mr. Gilbert of Cotton in Staffordſhire, and 
Mr. Marſham of Stratton in Norfolk, 
who have made noble improvements 
upon their reſpective eſtates, and poſleſs 
more knowledge and ſkill in the cultiva- 
tion of timber, and other wood, than 
any gentlemen I have ever converſed 
with upon this important ſubject. 
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ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM 
SMALL FARMS, AND THOSE or 
THE MOST PROFITABLE SIZE D- 
'SCRIBED. | 
VERY ſpeculative Engliſhman 

who travels through the Auſtrian 

Netherlands, is aſtoniſhed at the great 

population of that country, and at the 

fight of the markets, which are plen- 
tiful beyond deſcription. Upon en- 
quiring into the internal ſtate, and re- 
gulation of the country, he finds that 
there are no large farms, no claſs of men 
who paſs under the character of gentle- 
men-farmers, acquiring large fortunes 
merely by ſuperintending the buſineſs of 
farming, but that the whole country is 
divided, into much ſmaller portions than 
land is with us, and occupied by a ſet 
of laborious people, who in general work 

for 
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for themſelves, and live very much upon 
a footing of equality. 

This ſeems a preſumptive proof, that 
agriculture, when it is thrown into a 
number of hands, becomes the life of 
induſtry, the ſource of plenty, and the 
fountain of riches to a country ; but 
that monopolized, and graſped into few 
hands, it ' muſt diſhearten the bulk of 
mankind, who are reduced to labour 
for others inſtead of themſelves ; muſt 
leſſen the produce, and greatly tend to 
general poverty. 

I ſhall not attempt wholly to account 
for the amazing increaſed price of provi- 
fons with us. There are, undoubtedly, 
many cauſes which contribute to it; but 
it is very evident that no fingle cauſe 
affets it, ſo much as the deſtructive 
practice which has prevailed, for near 
half a ee back, of demoliſhing 

| | ' ſmall 
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fmall farms. This abſurd euſtom, which 
is not without its advocates, draws its 
birth from ill-digeſted calculations; is 
attended with great cruelty to indivi- 
duals ; and ends in conſiderable private 
loſs, and public calamity. 

The ſpecious inducements are, to avoid 
trouble, to ſave expences in repairs, and 
to ſecure the rent by having more capi- 
tal tenants. | 

Granting theſe arguments their utmoſt 
weight, they may be eaſily confuted. 
With reſpe& to trouble, thoſe who 
manage their own property, have their 
own reward, and ſatisfaction in all they 
do. And a ſteward, or agent, ought to 
think nothing a trouble, which is con- 
ducive to the good of his principal's 
eſtate. 

The faving in repairs ſeems, on the 
firſt view, to carry greater plauſibility; 

| but, 
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bot, when all ſubſequent conſequences 
are duly inveſtigated, it will be found 
very inadequate to the loſs, which will 
be ſuſtained in the end. Ws 

There is no poſſibility of forming an 
exact eſtimate of the expence of keeping 
an eſtate in repair. It varies greatly in 
the different price of labour, and materi- 
als, and ſtill more in the different ſkill, 
and attention, which is beſtowed by the 
perſon, who has the care and direction 
of the work. But from great experience 
and attention, I have obſerved, that large 
farms being once put in good repair, may 
be kept ſo, upon an average one with 
another, at about ſeven, and ſmall farms 
at about ten per cent. (fire and tempeſts 
excepted) and if we extend it to eleven 
upon ſmall farms, for their greater pro- 
portion of accident, the buildings being 
ks Eg more 
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more numerous, we ſhall be ſure to male 


a calculation that will not decei ve us. | 
Admitting this, there appears to be 


à ſaving, by large farms, of forty pounds 


a year, upon an eſtate of one thouſand 


pounds a year. But, on the other hand, 


it muſt be allowed by every candid per- 
ſon, that ſmall, farms let every- where for, 
at leaſt, fifteen per cent. more than large 
farms; and that induſtrious tenants upon 
theſe ſmall farms: are enabled to give this 
difference, by doing the chiefeſt part of 
the work themſelves ; by their greater 
frugality in living; and by availing/them- 
ſelves of a variety of little advantages, 
which the great farmer will not ſtoop to 
pick up. Thereſore after deducting the 
four per centi ſaved upon repairs, from 
the fifteen. peru dent. difference in the 
ons of ane it appears that there is an 

| i 4 11 mid * 59197 2 a 
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actual loſs of eleven per cent. or one 
hundred and ten pounds a year upon 
every thouſand pounds a year, and ſo in 
proportion for a greater or leſs eſtate. 
As to the better payment of the rent, 
there are always induſtrious and ſafe te- 
nants enough to be gotten, if care be 
taken, and proper encouragement given. 

The landlord indeed is ſometimes in 
a ſituation, from which he cannot eaſily 
extricate himſelf, His buildings, by de- 
grees, being diminiſhed, for want of a 
little timely care, and charge, he. finds 
himſelf, in a manner, obliged: to let his 
property in large lots, ſometimes per- 
haps contrary to his inclination, and is 
thereby deprived of the advantage, he 
would otherwiſe have had in a greater 
choice of tenants. ' But whether this 
inconvenience deſcended to him, or has 


n created by him, it is his duty, and 
5 „ intereſt, 
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intereſt, to remedy it as ſoon as poſſible. 
For, if his farms be ſmall, he will have 
many more offers, becauſe ſmaller capi- 
tals will be required to ſtock them; but, 
if his farms be large, the number of good 
tenants, poſſeſſed of money enough to 
ſtock them, will be very few, compara- 
' tively ſpeaking ; and theſe few will have 
it more in their power to effect combi- 
nations, and keep down the real value of 
land, which is often the caſe in many 
parts of England. ig | 
Upon theſe accounts, not, to., mention 
bam. the calculation ſeems totally erro- 
neous, which ſuppoſes the ballance of 
intereſt. to the: landlord, to be in favour 
of large farms. And motives. of 2 diſ- 
ferent kind —— 
tenance their extenſion, ;. . 
Thoſe who ne 97a. 
ſtruction of ſmall n cam have very 
little 


1 


little reflection Tf they have, their feel- 
ings are not to be envied. Where this 
has been the practice, we ſee a vaſt num- 
ber of families teduced to poverty, and 
miſery, the poor tates much increaſed, 
the ſmall articles of proviſion greatly di- 
miniſhed in quantity, and number, ah 
conſequently augmented in price, ©" 
A poor widow, left' with a young fa- 
mily, will ſtruggie very hard to keep 
her children from the pariſh, when ſhe 
is in poſſeſſion of a ſmall farm, or a 
dairy, and will teach them the way to 
be induſtrious berindes; but if ſhe be 
deprived of the "means of ſüpport, het 
ſpirits are broltem, und ſhe and her chil- 
dre Hnk at ones into poverty, and be- 
come: bürthenſöme to themſelves, and 
the public! Nor ib tis the worſt of the 
_ The deréuſe of large farms las 
generifty bad tendeney. For as ſoon 
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as the little ſchools of induſtry, are graſp- 
ed, into the hands of an oyer- grown, 
rapacious farmer, the former occupiers 
are, at nee, all reduced to the ſtate of 
day-labourers z and when their health, 
or ease fails, there, is bur one re- 
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thrown upon, the pariſn. This has — 
 doubtedly ſwelled the rates, to their pie. 
ſent , enormous height, more than any 
cauſe Whatever. I b1944it'2 (hifi 
The mechanic and manufacturer next 
feel the blow. The market wears a dif- 
ferent face. The vaſt number of paultry, 
the quantity of pork, and, a, variety of 
other ſmall articles of praviſion, are no 
longer ſupplied in their former abun- 
dance. The great farmet miſes no more. 

of theſe, than are; necęſſary for his own 
conſumption; becagſe his wife, and 
children, will not take the trouble, and 


Care 


: 
Tad. — 1 
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care of them, or condeſcend to attend 
the market, like the wives, and children, 
of little farmers. His views are formed 
upon a Aide. ſcale, and every thing flows 
from him in a wholeſale channel. And 
as no man can execute any very extenſive 
buſineſs, ſo well as that which lies in a 
more contracted ſpace, he muſt, when he 
has a great deal upon his hands, neglect 
many ſmall objects, partly for want of 
time, and partly becauſe they appear tri- 
val in their nature: and many trifles 
added together, make à large nn 
upon the whole 

The caſe is different upon the ſmall 
farm. Here the tenant's great depen- 
dance reſts upon triſſes merely; and 
therefore it behoves him to make the 
moſt of every thing. As he has no great 
ſpace to ſuperintend, it lies under his 
viſa 1? 4071 Me * C14 oo. 
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eye at all times, and ſeaſons; he ſeizes 


all minute advantages; cultivates every 
obſcure corner; generally accumulates 
more manure in proportion to his land; 
and conſidering his animal as well ay 
vegetable produce, has likewiſe in that 
a greater proportion. | | 
He does great part of his work with 

his qwn hands; and every man works 
More chearfully, zealouſly, and diligently 
for, himſelf, than for another. His 
Vife and children are likewiſe of great 
ſervice to him, eſpecially if his gains 
depend much upon a dairy. And, in 
general, the children of theſe little far- 
mers prove, the moſt uſeful people the 
country produces. The girls make the 
beſt dairy-maidy ; the boys the beſt gen- 
tlemen's bailiffs; the beſt head-men in 
Ow farms; the _ perſons to ſuper- 
wed :- +30 intend, 


ts! 


intend, and manage cattle; and, In 4 


word, the moſt regular 2 in moſt 
capacities. 


Having ſaid thus much of large and 
(mall farms, I ſhall venture to deſcribe 


the ſizes, which I think would be moſt 
conducive to public and private benefit. 


And in doing this, I wiſh to avoid an 


extreme; for though a reduction be eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary, it ought not to be 
made upon too low a ſcale; becauſe I 
am convinced, that the nature of our 
foil will not admit of that un:ver /a/ plan, 
of farms ſo low as twenty and thirty 
acres, which ſubſiſts in Flanders. For 
though it be our intereſt to imitate 
them, I wiſh not to copy them exactly. 


It is undoubtedly proper, and beneficial 


to a country, that farms ſhould vary in 


their ſize, as much as poſſible; but, in 
my opinion, which I deliver with defer- 
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enco;: the higheſt vuglit· aotꝰꝛo exccod a 
hondred indo fixtycpounds A year. But 
though there ſhould be ſome of theſe, to 
qte emulation, to reward particu- 
Krhyzinduſtrious men, and to cmploy a 
Middliog, cahpitel; yet their number 
a be. inconſiderable, in proportion 
1 the, pumbgr, of ſmaller, ones. As I 
hays mentioned an hundred and ſixty 
Sounds as the yearly value of the higheſt 
. 10 nk. it right that none ſhould 
bf, uy 9311 v — boa and, that from 
6 Urty. if Joh ſcore, ther number - ought. to 
be mpch - than of the largeſt ſort; 
L ene, inguſtcious ſeryants, who have 
layed th eir wages, or whoſe good conduct 


_ entitles them to Credit to eſtabliſh them · 
elves, oftene 1 h 15 34 42T1111 b G þ 
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ſize, between theſt lines, would have an 
excellent effect as they ould play into 
each other's hands, more than they no 

; for they would have, altnoft every 
one, ſome what of a different object in | 
view. Many of the ſmalleſt farms Wötld 
breed cattle to more Advuntäge, chat iy 


could fat them; und oder odd 75 , 
them with HE bnvenl be, "Hin the 


could breed che. VII 911-6 bang 
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cſtates do not ſupport above a third part 
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of theſe families. And I will venture 
to aſſert, that the poor rates will be 
much higher in the latter, than in the 
former mode of allotment; becauſe a 
great many families, which would get 2 
decent livelihood upon the farms of 3o/, 
404d, and 501. a year, come to the pariſh, 
as I have before obſerved, when they are 
deprived. of this method of ſupporting 
* 5 

If large eſtates were divided, in a 
ec ſomewhat ſimilar to the preced- 
ing plan, it would be a means of cruſh- 
ing another real grievance which at pre- 
ſent ſubſiſts, viz. the exorbitant price 
put upon land, by the owners of ſmall 
eſtates. A great farmer often lets a 
ſmall bargain, which he has picked up, 
in the ſame pariſh where he rents a large 
eſtate himſelf, at the Proportion of one 
1 third 
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third more- than what he gives his own 
landlord, If: theſe little places were in 
greater plenty, and let by gentlemen of 
fortune at only fifteen, or twenty per 
cent. more than their large farms, the 
more inconſiderable owners of eſtates 
would not be able, to dbtain their pre» 
ſent exorbitant terms; but, while thoſe 
places are ſo few in number, people Who 
are in abſolute want of them, muſt give 
whatever is aſked for them; and the rent 
is often ſo high, that induſtry itſelf canner 
get a livelihood upon them. Gelq 30 
The better regulation of this impor- 
tant concern, affords an extenſive field, 
in which gentlemen of fortune may laud- 
ably exerciſe their talents, of every kind ; 
and, upon reflection, they muſt be con- 
vinced, that it is the number of uſeful 
inhabitants, that ſtamps a high value on 
land, 
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ina, WI ich Has no intrinſie value in itz 
fair; and that When theſe inhabitants 
decrea ſe, t he land muſt proportionably 
ol in value. Their intereſt therefore 
is inſeparably connected with the com- 
fort and proſperity of the people where 
their eſtates are ſituate ; and when they 
lend an hand to the depopulation of a 
country, they ſink, at the fame time, the 
value of their own property. 2 

rhete are, however, two very material 
points to be attended to, by every per- 
18% Whoſe hümanity. and liberal mind 
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may induce him to adopt this Plan, for 
the regulation of his property. 


The 'one is, 1 to make choice of induſ- 
| trious tenants; \ fuch as have been bred 
up 1 in farm-hoults, « or 'country-buſineſs 
from their ihfan y; wh hoſe hands have 
been FRO; to labour. There are 


always 
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always enough of theſe to be found. But 


great care muſt be taken, 0 o accept N 


of idle fellows, who have b been bred d to 
little trades. Such people are very de 
ſirous of getting into ſmall fa q 17 an | 
wanting the judgment, and | induſtry 
which the others have, general ly m5, 


themſelves, and bring theſe Lit Places 
into diſrepute. 


The other point is, to con! 
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buildings, in proportion to the fize. of 
the farm ; and when, new ereQions are 
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made, to build upon a {mall „ ſpitable 


ſcale; for too much | buildi ding au ugments 


the expence of repairs. confderably, [and 
does the tenant, ho real kindneſs,” 
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to plenty, and population, has greatly 
affected the proſperity of this country, 1 
hope ſome reparation will be made for 
the injury ſuſtained. 8 L 140441 8 
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THE GREAT: BENEFIT” OF! CHURCH 
AND! COLLEGE TENURES ro roru- 


LATION: AND SACIET Yo won net 


PsrArEs held under eccleſiaſtical 
lords, collegiate, and corporate 
bodies, are at this time one of the great- 
eſt ſupports this country has for its 
population. Notwithſtanding little farms 
ate engroſſed, and cottages: demoliſhed 
upon other eſtates, theirs; from the 
nature of the tenure, ſtill remain nearly 
the ſame; and continue to yield their 
proportion of that advantage, which this 
country formerly derived from ſmaller 
farms than now ſubſiſſt.. 
Upon manors where any of the before 
mentioned bodies prefide, a life noi ſooner 
drops, in- an eſtate held under them, than 
they. age ready ta fill up the vacancy, in 
favour 
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encouraged to undertake improvements, 


11 

fayoun of the: heirt, of its, former po 
— — 
or perhaps not q much, 48 prefer mem 


often removes them, they are glad to 


ſeize all immediate beneſits which ac- 
erue, and: never look forward, like. 4 
lay- lord. to the future advantage which 
his family may acquire, hy waiting for 
the geverſion after the exiſting lives. For 
theſe, reaſons, upon manors of this ſort, 
population muſt, and does wear a better 
When a man is 2 copyhold, or a-life- 
leaſehold tenant, it gives, a ſtronger ſpur 
to his induſtry,. than when he is tenant 
at will. or on a ſhort term of years, to 
the, ſame quantity of land. He will be 


5 14 14 


and will obtain a much greater produce. 
and. much encouraged to do ity becauſe 


I 7 

he has "the thems do ſuppvit l fam), 
and to make' ſoiie prviſian for them, ah 
eaſe any accident ſhduldn happen do 
himialf. 1 yod? nad? zovomman nie 

When young women ure left wich 
little eſtates of ! this” ſort, they are tlie 
better enabled to provide therhſclves ſuits 
able huſbatidg! (111198 yen yes 21d 
Theſe eſtates, preſetving-their" original 
form more than any other; and being) in 
general, of à {mall ſize; produed mere 
poultry, pigs, and dairyvarticles, than 
larger eſtates j and are much more Be- 
neficial to the community. Many gen- 
tlemen of landed property are" fund 
of freehold” tit they affect to deſpiſe 
every other tents}; and I have Heard 
ſome lament! that! there was uch xk 
thing exiſting as cpYHOld, er Raſchold? = 
Theſe are geiterrlly dhe Nrerteft advo- 
cates for large fafhs; buüt if theſe were 
72 Q * 
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to prevail univerſally, we ſhould ſoon 
feel the dreadful conſequence ; for then 
every ſource of plenty would be checked, 
and population receive an irrecoverable 
blow. l 

Since little farms have been ſwallowed 
up in greater, there are thouſands of 
pariſhes which do not ſupport ſo many 
cows as they did, by fifty or ſixty in a 
pariſh ; and the inhabitants have de- 
creaſed in proportion. If church and 
college-tenures were ſet aſide, this de- 
vaſtation would ſpread the wider. 

Theſe tenures, and all copyholds under 

lay-lords which are not liable to revert, 
have another advantage. They are pur- 
chaſed at a ſmaller price, compared with 
freehold, which makes it eaſier for a 
man of a ſmall capital, to procure an 
inheritance; and as the title is always 
| = he; 
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clear, this is another great recommenda- 
tion of them. 5 

The good effects I have enumerated, 
which flow from copyhold, and leaſe 
hold tenures, ſhew the benefits reſulting 
from {mall farms, in a very ſtrong light; 
and thoſe who perſiſt in the ruinous prac- 
tice of throwing too much land into 
one man's hands, are blind to their own 
intereſt, and deaf to the cries of hu- 


manity. 
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L out hands to cultivate them, the 
labourer is one of the moſt valuable 
members of ſociety; without him the 
richeſt ſoil is not worth owning, His 
ſituation then ſhould be conſidered, and 
made at leaſt comfortable, if it were 
merely out of good policy. There i. 
certainly no. object ſo highly deſerving 
the country gentleman's attention; his 
intereſt, and his duty equally prompt 
him, to do all he can, to place him upon 

a better footing than he is at preſent. 
The firſt point to be taken under 
conſideration is, the ſtate of the, cotta- 
ges, which theſe uſeful people inhabit F 
and 
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and next, how far their condition can 
be improved, by better regulation. 

The ſhattered hovels which half the 
poor of this kingdom are obliged to 
put up with, is truly affecting to a heart 
fraught” with” humanity; © Thoſe” d 
condeſcend to viſit theſe” miſerable 
nements, cati teſtify," that neither health 
or decency,” cin be preſerved in them. 
The weather frequently penetrates all 
parts of them; which muſt occaſion ill- 
neſs of various kinds, particularly agues; 
which more frequently viſit the children 
of cottagers' than any others, and early 
ſhake their conſtitutions. And it is 
ſhocking, that a man, his wife, and half 
a dozen children ſhould be obliged to lie 
all in one room together; and more ſo, 
that the wife ſhould have no more pri- 


vate place to be brought to bed in. This 


deſcription is. not exaggerated, offenſive 


03 -- as 


230 
as it may appear. We are all careful of 
our horſes, nay of our dogs, which are leſs 
valuable animals; we beſtow conſider- 
able attention upon our ſtables and ken- 
nels, but we are apt to look upon cot- 
tages as incumbrances, and clogs to our 
property; when, in fact, thoſe who oc- 
cupy them are the very nerves and ſi- 
news of agriculture, Nay, I will be 
bold to aver, that more real advantages 
flow from cottages, than from any other 
ſource; for beſides their great utility to 
landed property, they are the greateſt 
ſupport to the ſtate, as being the moſt 
prolific cradles of population. 

Cottagers are indiſputably the moſt 
beneficial race of people we have; they 
are bred up in greater ſimplicity, live 
more primitive lives, more free from 
vice and debauchery, than any other ſet 
of men of the lower claſs; and are beſt 
formed, 


e 8 
formed, and enabled to ſyſtain the hard- 
ſhips of war, and other laborious ſers- = 
vices. - Great towns are deſtructive both' _ 
to morals, and health, and che greateſt 
drains we have; fox Where many of the 
lower ſort of people crowd together, ag 
in London, Norwich, Birmingham, and 
other manufacturing towns; they are 
obliged to put up with bad accommoda- 
tion, and an unwholeſome, confined air, 
which breeds contagious diſtempers, de- 


bilitates their bodies, and ſhortens their 


lives. Since therefore it is apparent, 
that all ſuch towns muſt cauſe a dimi- 
nution, or waſte of people, we cannot be 
at a loſs to trace the ſpring, which feeds 
theſe channels. The country muſt be 
the place; and cottages, and ſmall farms 
the chief . which en popu · 
latzonz: : 
| un ur frm itn to lung 
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make it fine, or. epemſive ino matter 
how plain it. ia, provided it be tight and 
chnvenient. vAll tharvis requiſite, 16 4 
warty comfortable plain roomy for che 
poor: inbabitante tp cat. their morſel in 
an oven to bake their btead, .a:little re+ 
eaptacle for their ſmall -beer) and provi- 
ſion, and two wholeſome lodging apart. 
ments, one ſor the man and his wife, | 
and another for his children. It would 
perhaps be more decent, if the boys 
mad girl could be ſeparated; but this 
would make the building too expenſive, 
dad beſiclef, is not ſo materially neceſ- 
fary k U for, ther boys find employment in 
farnnbeuſes 8f an carly.age. For the 
butter. planation of chat h mean, I ſub+ 
twofſorts of cottages A and is elm and 
e jare af little value in many 


countries, 
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countries, and m often be '00nverngd 
into ſcantlings iſuitable to, at leaſt / half 
the purpoſes of ſmulb building of 'this 
ſize, T have like wii ſhawed the dif- 
ference in tha expenceꝭ bet den erecting 
them with bribk, and wodd i Gonfider- 
ing pollard - timnber at ſin pence u footy 
and deal (of which the greater quana 
tity will be required) at fifteen" petice; 
which are fair prices for them in moſt 
counties. Thuſb cbſtimates which I ex. 
hibit, will of oourſe vary a! little in 
every.:neighbourhodd 3 but as it cannot 
be any thing"confiderable; I hall calews 
late upon therm as lat a medium privei 
The ſmalleſprof theſe cottages; built wF 
brick and coyerell with tile, amOnts to 
ſixty-ſix pounds the other, of the fte 
ſize in wood, UVered with tile Hkewiſe, 
to ſifty- eight pounds. s the buildings 
will be quite'new;' "bale of good mate- 
rials, 


i oh 
rials, and likely to laſt a great many 
years, and the eſtate where they are 
built, will be very conſiderably beneſit- 
ted, by having gaod labourers planted 
upon it; the landlord ought to be ſatiſ- 
fied with four per cent. intereſt for his 
money; which will be, 2/. 12s. 9d. 
rent for the brick- cottage, and 24, 6s. 5d, 
for the wooden cottage, To each f 
theſe comfortable habitations ſhould be 
added half an acre of land, at the ſame 
rate which the farmers give; we will 
ſuppoſe this to be eighteen ſhillings an 
acre. This would bring the whole rent 
to 3“. 15. 9d. for the former, and 
21. 156. 5 d. for the latter cottage. This 
quantity of land would be of great uſe to 
a poor family, in the produce of a little 
fruit, and vegetables of different ſorts ; 
and would aſſiſt them likewiſe in keeping 
a pig; as they might, and would raiſe 

| more 


1 

more potatoes and carrots upon ſuch a 
ſpot, than would be — for their 
gen conſumption. * 2,54 | 

The larger fort of cottage, which 
may ſometimes be preferred, will coſt; 
when built of brick and tiles, 700. and 
when with wood, 661. 104. Theſe 
might be appropriated to the uſe of la- 
bourers of the moſt induſtrious diſpoſi- 
tion. And as it would have an excellent 
effect, to make ſome gradation among 
cottages, as well as farms; it would be 
highly proper, and uſeful, to lay (beſides 
the half acre of garden-ground) a ſmall 
portion of paſture-land, of about three 
acres, to each of theſe laſt cottages, to 
enable the occupiers of them to ſupport 
a cow ; which would be a real comfort 
to their families, as milk is the natural 
food of children. If we, value theſe 
three acres and an half of land at a gui- 


nea 
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ves an acre, upon an average e and add it 
to. the rent. of the houſe, it it will bring 
the rent of the former to 6 679 6. 6d. and 
the ren of the latter to 61. A 9d. The 
value of the cow, if her produce were 
even ſent to market, would at leaſt 
amount to four pounds ; but being uſed 
15 the family, would, with the aſſiſtance 

6 garden, enable them to keep 2 
83 or two Niore-pigs, which would ak 
' double the market- price. As one 
acre or more of this ground might be 
mowed W for hay, „ the cow 
might be kept in good order with this 
quantity. z and it would be better worth 
a cottager ; while, to give "this rent for 
this lot of land, than — truſt to the pre- 
carious may. of 4 common, which 
always ſtarves his cow in the winter. If 
it ſhould be alledged, that there is not 
one cottager out of twenty who can afford 
8 to 


— 


ot 
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to buy a cow; this Foe ay be 


eaſily obviated, þy + y ch h. the landlord's 8 lettin 


him a cow, as well as the Jan in the 
manner that dairies are generally „ 

This would be dealing wn the poo ot 
as we would wiſh to be dealt „ Fey 
ſelves, i i a fimilar fituation 5 but inffead 
of this, cottag ers are 18587 elt h by gen 


Ti A 5 7 Ad 
tlemen to the | fariper's s di ==Y Ms ad 
when they, ar are "accommodate th 2 
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ſmall quantity \ of land. are ob! 60, | 
0 


W 


pay, 'at a9 25085 2 double proportion 

rent for it, to what, ; the farmers pay 

themſelves. 3 ai 
Warm cottages of this fort would re- 
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quire much leſs fuel, than, thoſe in the 
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preſent ſtile, which is A very A e 
article to a cottager. m 1 

The next confideration i is, — chooſe a 
convenient t ſituation, f for. cottages, , 1 Great 
farmers are very uoyiſling t to admit them 
cloſe 
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cloſe to their farms; and nothing is more 
common, than for a poor labourer to be 
obliged to come a mile, and ſometimes 
more, to. his labour, and return home 
again at night, in all kinds of weather, 
after he has done a hard day's work. 
Cottages ſhould therefore be erected, if 
poſſible, on ſome ſheltered ſpot, near the 
farm where the labour lies; and true 
policy points out, that every farm ought 
to have a ſufficient number of ſuch uſeful 
appendages, in proportion to its ſize. 
Such cottages, under ſome ſuch regula- 
tions as theſe, would be of great uſe and 
ornament to a country, and a real credit 
to every gentleman's reſidence ; as, on 
the contrary, nothing can reflect greater 
diſgrace upon him, than a ſhattered mi- 
ſerable hovel at his gate, unfit for human 
creatures to inhabit. Upon encourage- 
ment like this good tenants would never 

be 


1 
be wanting. Induſtry would meet wich 
a reward, the poor rates would neceſſarily 
be lightened, and population increaſed. 
A farm thus provided, with ſuch a ſuf- 
ficient number of labourers as might, at 
all times and ſeaſons, be depended upon, 
would be of more value on that account. 
The tenant of ſuch farm would not be 
ſubject to pay exorbitant wages, as he 
otherwiſe muſt, on particular occaſions. 
He would not be obliged to court the 
vagrant, to lend him a precarious aſſiſt- 
ance, or to have recourſe to towns, to 
pick up diſorderly people. In ſummer, 
beſides the uſual bufineſs of hay-making, 
he might employ even the women, and 
children, in weeding, and other uſeful 
buſineſs. | 

Almoſt every pariſh is, in a great mea- 
ſure, ſubject to ſome particular gentle- 
man, who has ſufficient power and in- 

5 fluence 
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fluence over it, to correct the preſent 
grievance, and to ſet a better example, 
Such gentlemen ſhould confider thems 
ſelves as guardians of the poor, and attend 
to their accommodation, and happineſs ; 
it is their particular buſineſs, becauſe 
they, and their families, have a laſting 
intereſt in the proſperity of the pariſh 
the farmers only a temporary one. If a 
gentleman's fortune be fo large, that he 
cannot attend to objects of this ſort, he 
ſhould, at leaſt, recommend the cottagers 
to the attention of his agent and give 
him ſtrict inſtructions, to act as their 
friend and protector; for unleſs ſome 
ſuch check be put upon great farmers, 
they are very apt to contribute to the 
demolition, inſtead of the protection of | 
cottages, and when. the neſt is deſtroyed, 

the bird muſt emigrate into ſome other 
pariſh. A n in this caſe, has no 


6 | other 
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other choice, unleſs it be to make appli- 
cation to Te "Heighbouring juice of the 
peace, fe" 8 order 10 the paridh-officers 
to find” himTome other place to lay his 


* 4 + 


head 1 If! it were not for this excel- 
* Which gbliges pariſh-officers 
to find habitations for their poor, I, am 
ſorry to remark, that in many pariſhes, 
they would 'be literally driven into the 


a 9} 5 


lent law, 


open feldes 


* 3 
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There is another plan relative to rot. 


tages, whith generally anſwers extremely, 
well, and that is, to leaſe them off 
to induſtrious Jaourers, for the term of 
three lives, at their nomination; taking 
a very 'modefate . fine, not exceeding, 
ten or twelve pounds, upon a cot- 
tage worth about forty ſhillings a year; 
reſerving + a ſeal] quit-rent, not exceeding 
half. a- crown ay year, and making it a 


point to renew any life which drops off, 
R upon 


t 
upon one year's value only. This ſcheme 
is beneficial for landlord and tenant; for 
though the former does not let his cot- 
tages for ſo much as he might at rack - 
rent, yet what he does get, is all clear 
money; and by this means he preſerves 
the value of all other parts of his eſtate, 
by keeping up a proper number of inha- 
bitants. The latter finds his account in 
it, becauſe he makes a ſettlement for his 
family; and can repair, and improve his 
cottage at leiſure hours with his own 
hands; and if he be an induſtrious man, 
he can generally find a friend to lend him 
his firſt fine, on ſuch an occaſion, if he 
cannot raiſe it himſelf. Sir Charles Cocks 
has lately put all his cottages upon this 
footing, on his eſtates under my care in 
Glouceſterſhire, and Worceſterſhire ; and as 
he was chiefly influenced by a humane 
diſpoſition, to make the poor, in his ſe- 
5 veral 
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veral diſtrifts, as comfortable, in their 
reſpective ſituations, as poſlible, the ob- 
ject of fines was made ſo eaſy to them, 


as to be exemplary. 


I ſhall ſuggeſt a few hints to the 
builder, and conclude this ſubje& with 
the plans, elevations, and eſtimates bes 
fore alluded to. | 

Firſt, I recommend that the cottages 
ſhonld be built double; becauſe it will 
be a conſiderable ſaving in the erpence 
of their erection. 

Where pollards are plenty, and bricks 
ſcarce, it will ſometimes be proper to 
ptefer the wooden-lath and rough-caft 
cottages, becauſe half the quantity of 
timber may be pollards ; but, where they 
are built with brick, the following par- 
ticulars ſhould be attended to. 

The walls ſhould be fourteen inches 
thick to the bottom of the chamber- floor, 

| M0 except - 
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except in the window-ſpacts, and the 


upper part of the walls nine inches. In 
theſe brick buildings no framed timber 


ſhould be uſed ; but the lintel of the 


windows is to be laid the whole length 


of the building, nine inches ſcantling by 
two and a half; and then, the ſame piece 


will ferve to lay joiſts. upon, which 


ſhould be pinned with oaken, pegs; which 
will prove a great tie to the walls. The 
joiſts ſhould, be cut, eight inches by two 
and an half, and laid edge · ways. The 
length of the ſpar to be ten feet, being a 
proper pitch for tiling; and to be cut 
two inches and a half chick, five at bot- 
tom, and three and a half at the top. 


The lower rooms to be ſeven feet high, 


in the clear, under the joiſts. In the 


largeſt-ſized brick-cottages, the roof to 
be hipped in at the ends, /which will 
ſave the two peaks of brick-work, and 

8 | will 
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will not require,more tilin 8. than would 
be made uſe of without it. One great 
advantage derived from hipping, is, in 
the building 8 being better braced to- 


gether, and more ſecure from the effect 
of tempeſts; for where the gable- ends 


are carried up in peaks, to any con- 
ſiderable height, without chimnies to 
ſtrengthen them, they are not ſo well 
fitted to refiſt an end- winde. 

The ceiling ſhould be between the 
joiſts, nailing firſt a few laths at about 
a foot apart, croſs-ways, and the other 
laths len gth-ways over them; othetwiſe 
the mortar has nothing to get hold of. 
This makes leſs expence than ceiling 
over the joiſts, and is beſides better cal- 
culated to retain the mortar, and will 
afford more ſpace; ; for the joiſts being 


left naked, will be very uſeful to hang 


many things to. The ceiling joiſts upon 
65 R 3 the 


n 

the top of the chamber need be only five 
inches by one and a quarter, and may be 
nailed to the ſpars- feet, and not pinned, 
The other ſcantlings are as follow. The 
partition ſtuds three inches by two. The 
lower cills fix inches by five. | The win. 
dow-frames three inches by three. Lower 
door-caſes five inches by four. 'Croſ 
mantle-pieces for the chimnies eight 
inches by eight. 

In the wooden cottages, the frame- 
ſtuds are to be fix inches by five, The 
intermediate, or ſmaller ſtuds five inches 
by three. The girt-pieces fix inches by 
five, and the upper cill five inches 
ſquare, 
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he treadeth 1 75 the corn,” is a di- 


vine law, figuratively Hgni ings that the 
poorer race o people, who- are dhe in- 
ſtruments by whichsthe earth” is culti- 
vated, ou ight + enjc Wey! A feaſolable portion 
of its produc 1-4 8 3 

The -laridlord, tenant, EF? Hbourer 
are - intimately connected: together, and 
have their reei Gprocal: intereſt, thou gh in 
different proportions ; and when the juſt 


, — Vas 


equilibriuns Ferrer them is interrupt- 
ed, the ohe dor the other muſt receive 
injury. At preſent the balance is con- 
ſiderably Hainſt the labourer; and yet, 
_ though it ſeems a paradox, the other 
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parties Itimatelz ade xing n dre 


from it. 1000 4 3500 now 511k | | 
„The great! ingreale, e ee 


may de accounted ſor in a few words. 
The; riſe upon, land and its produce to- 
eher is at leaſt ſixty, per cent, the riſe 
on, labour not above twenty. The 
differegce is, of ccurſe, againſt the 
working: hands; and when, their earn- 
1 inſufficient, for the abſolute ne- 
celſaries of life, they mult, inevitably 
{1 vppn n. the P ariſh 3, Which is bound, 
in at, gaſe, ito, make up. the, deficiency, 
it if we conſider, this,matter pro- 
perly, wg muſt, diſcover A Eteat Want of 
euere in heating down the value of la- 
not to mention the, inhumanity « of 

0 0 action. For it is much better 
A, farmer. ta give an, induſtrious man, 

1 Family, half rar cromn a 


Nets more than 3s generally. given; being 
5 61.30%. A eat. 2 to load a farm 


with 
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with that: aditionut incumbrance in ite 
rates; becauſe when once a poor man ia 
obliged to have recourſe't6 the pariſh, he 
thinks it no greater diſgrace to be behol- 
den to it for u crown, than 4 ſhflling ! 
and therefore, het he cünnot wholly: 
ſupport his family by 1aboiir, he Will Hot 
cate how little he Conttibütes towards il. 
If owners and 66ctiers of lind*woutd' 
conſent 'to'raiſs' the” price” of wo, = 
proportion ta the incteaſe of their 
fits, a great part of the Uiſtreſs" amo WR 
dhe poor Wold be removed. At pres" 
ſent they cannot live by their labour: let | 
us examine their condition. We will 
- firſt ſuppoſe that the rent of the cottage | 
1s paid, by tlie extra. earnings of the fa- $ 
mily, in time of harveſt ; and then we 
may allow fourteen pence a- day, 8 4 
medium of wages for the man, which is 
nearly the preſent rate of wages, taking 
one place with another. The wife we 
will 


{ 462 3 

Will” ſuppoſe. to earn thies penee a day 
belies attending upon her children; 
This win be eight thillfoge and lx peace 
1 eck beteten tern. If they happen 
to have five mall children, which is no 
uncommon number, How are they to 
ſippert "themſelves? ? If we allow the 
man a pound and an half ef btead every 
day" and the wife and children three 
quarters! of à pound, one with another, 
which is about the quantity they will 
Fed; this will be fortg-two pounds a 
week; und the pride bf it cannot be 
eſtimated at leſs than three halfpence a 
pound. This brings the artiale of bread * 
dhe to five ſhillings and three pence a 
'owelbpand'therb remains: vnlhy three ſhil- 
ling and thęee pende lor ball the other 
-neceffaries of ſiſe, which muſt be greatly 
\inſificient."! While the yproſent high 
ice (of proriſions cuntitiucs, i it is im- 
-pollible: . any 


150% 10 15 ps thing 
5 


ming except bread, arenen cri] 
oaſe upon a poor man, Whoſe: whole life 
is devoted to hard labont. Qnithe cone” 
trary, were hof allowed eighteen pence 2 
day, which weuld be neatly the ſums 
proportion as the increaſe in the value of 
land, and price of proviſions, their; nr 
come would bei tagether ten ſhillings.and 
ue pence iA EE which, under proper 
management would enable them::140 
cloath themſebres decently; ahd addiabout 
eight or tem pounds of i coark me,jHj 40 
their bread which they are ſurelyssn- 
titled to by the lawn of nature, andi te 
nes of hutnanitycſi enn cr bug 
Therends ſtill another cauſe : whith 
greatly heightens this diſtteſi / and dat 
is, the diſad vantage theſe pobr objects 
labour undorg ini warrying their denn 
earned penny to matti / Formerlji:thay 
could bay milk, butter, and munysother 
mall articles in cr pariſhi in h- 
af, ; wht > eee o Mi 


1 


ſmall farms have decreaſed in number, 
no ſuch articles are to be had; for the 
great farmers have no idea of retailing 
ſuch ſmall commodities, and thoſe who. 
do retail them, carry them all to towns. 
A farmer is even unwilling to ſell. the - 
labourer who works for him a buſhel of 
three or four pence a buſhel. For want 
of this advantage he is dtiven to the 
meal - man, or baker, who in the ordi- 
nary courſe of their profit, get at leaſt 
ten per cent. of them, upon this princi- 
pal article of their conſumption; which 
they might fave, if their employers would 
ſupply them with corn at the common 
market-price. - In ſhort, they labour 
under every diſcouragement. For the 
their labour, and whoſe duty it is to make 


3 are often their 
28. | greateſt 2 


. 
3 Bo Foes wh 


= greateſt oppredi9rsz/ and as e 
farmers af cvery pariſh art generally th 
overſeers of the poor; their complaints 
are frequently made to a deaf car, M Ma 
It will doubtleſs be aſed, how: ſhall 
we obviate, all theſe evils, and where is 
the remedy. for them? ¶ To theſe quei 
tions every one has a different anſwer, 
according to the difference of his ideas, 
My anſwer is, Let gentlemen, of fontune 
take vpon them t the ſuperintendance, and 
Fw regulation, « of country-bulneſs mars than 
Ys do. Tel them, a4; as, guardians 49 
the . poor, \ by gon6dering, their eltates as 
| in good, or bad condition, only in pro- 
portion to the comfortable, or miſerable 
condition ofthe labourers who cultivato 
them. Let them. reduce the ſize of their 
farms, in order to. increaſe the ſmaller 
articles of proviſions, and to throw: them 
into more channels. Let them increaſo 
the price of labour, in proportion to the 
| T \ riſe 
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fiſe upon land, and the price of provi- 


ſions. By ſuch encouragement, the in- 


duſtrious poor will find a comfortable 
ſupport. . I ſay the induſtrious; becauſe 


I do not know any ſcheme, or any law 
people to be induſtrious, whether they 


will or no: And from hence, I con- 
ceive, it has, in part, happened, that 
much wiſer. heads than mine have been 
puzzled how to make any effectual 
amendment to our Poor-Laws, The late 
Earl of Hardwicke, and Sir Richard Lloyd, 
it is well known, had this point long 
under conſideration ; and the reſult was, 
that with all their large experience, and 
confeſſed abilities, they were obliged to 

leave the matter juſt as they found it, 
The loud cries of the poor have now a- 
freſh excited the attention of the legiſla- 
ture. Houſes of induſtry, as they are 
called, ſeem now to be the favourite ob- 
| _-_ ze; 


N 
ject; and they have lately been recom- 
mended with a ſpirit of ingenuity, and 


humanity, that will ever do honour to 


the able author of ** Obſervations on 
the Poor-Laws, &c T. I wiſh ſucceſs to 
every ſcheme that tends to ſpread general 
happineſs ; and if houſes of induſtry: 
ſhould be adopted by Parliament, may 
no untoward accident prevent the good 
deſign of the projectors] May the dili- 
gence and zeal of future overſeets ever 
keep an even pace; and a good inten- 
tion not fail, as it has ſometimes done, 
with the novelty of it! In the mean 
while, a ſuch as capital change muſt be 
a work. of time, let it be endeavoured, 


to make the poor, as comfortable as 
may be, in their own pariſhes. From 


the general demolition that has hap- 
mo other houſes will be _ for 
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7 not who, is, [the, projects tor, ,prpvided 
Cc induſtrious man ö receive due en- 
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| couragement, to continue his labour. : 
8 ut 1.5 am Sing that. FAY; Bentle⸗ ; 
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WE the. poor 4 tax, will gt pay 
Fi m [a farthing leſs. than It does at pre- 
: * 3 * eat * and he will be hong 
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